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PREFACE. 



Thb author of this little Manual was, from 1838 
to 1850, professof of the Latin language and litera- 
ture in Madison University. During the latter part 
of that period, • he became dissatisfied with the 
English mode of pronouncing Liitin, and convinced 
that a change, at least so far as to substitute the 
German for the English vowel sounds, would be, 
intrinsically, a great improvement. But the fancied 
inconveniences of a change — ^inconveniences which 
^perience has taught him were greatly exagger- 
ated — ^together with a strong repugnance to the. 
notoriety of singularity, presented obstacles which 
his conviction of its inherent advantages was then 
unable to surmount. 

Immediately after the organization of this Uni- 
versity, in the autumn of 1860, his attention was 
again called to this question, and he was induced to 
institute a new and still more careful examination 
of' the whole subject of Latin pronuncialion. Th« 
result of that examination was a thorough convic- 
tion, not only of the possibility, but of the decided 
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expeaiency, of restoring the Roman method of 
pronouncing the language. He submitted to the " 
Faculty of the University the mpst important con- 
siderations which had led him to that conclusion, 
and obtained* their approval and sanction of the 
proposed change. But again his courage was un- 
equal to a total reform. By way of compromise, 
and as a tentative, he adopted the Roman sounds 
of the vowels and diphthongs, and of the consonants 
J, s, and T, but shrank from the greatest and, per- 
haps, the most important change to the Roman 
sounds of c, G, and qv. Where the English sounds 
of these letters diffeued from the Roman, he was 
in the habit of suggesting to his higher classes, for 
the purpose of explaining some point in etymology, 
prosody or comparative philology, ifec, the Roman 
pronunciation of the word in question ; and the 
almost invariable response which he received from 
his pupils was the inquiry, " Why then do you not 
pronounce it so?" This question it was easy to 
evade but not to answer satisfactorily, either to his 
more intelligent pupils or to himself. 

In the latter part of 1851, there appeared in the 
New York Recorder, a review of Professor Halde- 
man's able treatise on " Latin Pronunciation," from ^ 
the pen of the late lamented Robert Kelly, LL. D., 
of that city, one of the founders and most influen- 
ial managers of this University, an^ a man of the 
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Mghest style of classical scholarship, earnestly and 
ably advocating the general adoption, in our lit- 
erary institutions, of the Roman method of pro- 
nouncing Latin. Delighted with the suggestions 
of this reviewer, which were in such full accordance 
witb my own convictions, and greatly strengthjpned 
in the soundness of those conclusions by his cogent 
reasonings and illustrations, I determined to intro- 
duce the true system entire to my own classes with- 
out waiting any longer for the codperation of other 
institutions. In this position the author has had no 
occasion for self-condemnation. He has m^t, as he 
expected, with some opposition and a little re- 
proach ; but he has been more than satisfied with 
the working of his system, and he has been sus- 
tained and cheered by the cordial sympathy and 
cooperation of his pupils. 

The following Manual has been prepared in com- 
pliance with the requests of several literary friends 
and classical teachers in other institutions, who have 
called on the author for a description of the Roman 
system, and his reasons for using it. 

It is proper to say that, as the work is designed 
for the use of learners as well as teachers of 
Latin, the author has, in many cases, made the 
arguments and illustrations more full than he would 
have deemed necessary or appropriate had he been 
writing exclunvely for the latter class of readers 
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^ In the preparation of the Manual, the anihbl* 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to the work of 
Charles Kraitsir, M.D,, entitled " Glossology," pub- 
lished in 1852, for some important facts and proo& 
in relation to the early English-Latin pronunciation, 
and, for several of the extracts from the Latin 
grammarians which are found in the appendix of 
this work, . 

With these explanations, the Manual is now sub- 
mitted to the public, in the hope that it may con- 
tribute to the general abandonment of the diverse, 
conflicting, unscientific and unscholarly methods 
now in use, and the substitution of that one which 
is demonstrably correct and alone correct. 



ROMAN ORTHOEPY, 



It is a very common opinion that there are but 
two widely prevalent systems of Latin pronuncia- 
tion, the English and the Continental, and that 
these differ only in the sounds they respectively 
assign to the vowels, A large majority of the 
modeiTi Latin grammars and elementary works 
published in our language for the use of English 
and American students, have given expression to 
this opinion, and many of them have laid down 
rules for the sounds of the vowels in each of the 
two systems ; and then, assuming that there is but 
one common mode of sounding the consonants and 
diphthongs, they simply offer the student his choice 
between these two vowel systems as his only alter- 
native in respect of Latin pronunciation. They 
dther give him or leave him to understand that, 
According as he connects with these common soutids 
vhe one or the other of the two vowel systems, be 
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will bavo either the English or the Continental sys- 
tem, pure and entire. 

Now what are the facts in respect to the differ- 
ent modes of pronouncing Latin? In the first 
place, there are .two distinct and very different 
English systems of Latin pronunciation, the earlier 
and the later. In the second place, it is an entire 
misnomer to speak of the ''Continental Method" oi 
pronouncing Latin. There is, in fact, no common 
Continental system, but there are several Conti- 
nental systems of Latin pronunciation, e. g.y Ger- 
man, Italian, French, Spanish. These four agree, 
to be sure, substantially in regard to the vowels ; 
but, in other important points, they differ decidedly 
both from the English^ and from each other, most 
of the diphthongs and sonie of the most important 
consonants being sounded differently in all five. 
The idea, therefore, that he who combines the Ger- 
man vowel sounds with the English diphthongal and 
consonant sounds has the Continental system or 
any Continental system of Latin pronunciation, is 
simply absurd. 

Of the six different systems of Latin pronuncia-' 
tion, then, prevailing in western Europe and out 
own country, five are strictly national. Their dlf- 
ferences find at once an origin and an explanation 
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in the fact that the scholars of each nation have 
followed, in their pronunciation of the Latin, the 
analogies of their own vernacular. In this way, 
while making sure of mutual disagreement, all 
have departed more or less from the true Roman 
method, and the w^hol% subject has been involved 
in uncertainty and confusion. Meanwhile the 
pseudo-Continental system, destitute alike of his- 
torical dignity and scientific accuracy, and lacking 
even the poor support of national prejudice and 
pride, is powerless to mediate and compose these 
differences. Although it undoubtedly avoids some 
of the grossest aflburdities peculiar to the English 

^ system, it lacks the elements which command re- 
spect, and can never establish a claim to universal 
adoption and use. 

TJnder these circumstances, it is not strange that 
the expediency of attempting a restoration of the 
Roman pronunciation should, for many years, have 
engaged the attention of prominent Latin scholars 
in all countries. So numerous, so constant, and so 

, serious are the. practical evils connected with the 
want of a uniform standard, and still more, with the 
falsity of the methods in actual use, that the ques- 
tion of.restoring the true pronunciation is contin- 
ually forcing itself upon the mind of the earnest 
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Latinist as one of yital importance to tbe dignity, 
the value and tbe progress of Latin philology.* 
These evils manifest themselves most fully where 

* Justus Lipsius, in Wa " Dialoous db bbota Peonunoia- 
TiONB LnratJAE Latinae,** expresses himself upon the &l8e 
pronunciation of the consonant c^ this forcible and felicitous 
manner: — "Pudbt non tam ebroeis Qvam perhnaoiab, qvia 

COBRIPI PATIUNTUB AT NON OOREiai, ET TENENT OMNES QVOD 
DBPENDAT NEMO. ITAU, HlSPAlO, GeRMANI, GaT.LT, BbITANNI, 
IN HOC PECGATO ; A QYA OENTE INITI17M BMENDANDI ? AUDEAT 
ENIM UNA ALIQVA BT OMNES AUDIBNT." 

The Bt. Hon. W. B. Gladstone, D.O.L., M. P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at the close of the Prolegomena to Homer and 
the Homeric Age, employs the following language : 

" EinaUy, though sharing the dissatis&ction of otherg at the 
established preference given among ii^ to the Latin names of 
deities orig^ally Greek, and at some part of our orthography for 
Greek names, I have thought it best to adhere in general to the 
common custom and only to deviate from it where a special 
object was in view. I fear that diversity and even confusion are 
more likely to arise, than any benefit, fit)m efibrts at reform 
made by individuals, and without the advantage either of au- 
thority or of a dear principle, as a groundwork for general con- 
sent I am here disposed to say, * oIk dyadbv iroXvKotpavtTf ;* 
and again with Wordsworth, 

«t t Me this naohartered fireedoxn tires ;* 

yet I should gladly see the day when, under the authority of 
scholars,- and especially of those who bear rule in places of edu- 
cation, improvement might be effected not only in the points 
above mentioned, but in our solitary and barbarous method of 
pronouncing both the Greek and the Latin language. In this 
one respect the European world may still with justice describe 
the English at least as the*PENrnjs toto divisos oebb Beit- 
ANNOS.' " 
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the present English system of Latin pronunciation 
obtains — a system which deviates most widely from 
the Roman, and is most deddedly at war with the 
stractare and genius of the Latin language ; and 
here especially, the restoration of the vernacular 
pronunciation becomes a matter of urgent practical 
moment. 

I have spoken of the present English system of 
Latin pronunciation in distinction from an earlier 
and much purer method which formerly prevailed 
in England, and which accorded substantially with 
the Eoman. Although the English is now the 
most irregular and confused of all the alphabets of 
Europe, yet no modern tongue entered upon its 
career as a written language, with better prospects 
of securing a harmonious system of orthoepy than 
the Anglo-Saxon, To this language the Roman al- 
^phabet was very skillfully adapt«4 All the sounds 
which the two languages had in common were 
represented by characters taken from the Roman 
alphabet, while those which were wanting in the 
Latin were indicated by characters newly invented, 
or boiTOwed from other alphabets. C and 6, e. g,^ 
which are now so frequently employed respectively 
as Ungual and dental spirants (the former having 
the sound of s sharp, and the latter, that of J, a 
t • 
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• soundi unknown alike to the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin), were in all Saxon, as well as in all Latin 
words, employed as gu^/uraX mutes^ representing 
the hard and soft K-sounds. The uneqoaled ir- 
regularities of English orthoepy are attributable, 
not to the lack of sagacity and good judgment on 
the part of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, but to the 
undue influence of the Norman conquerors of En- 
gland over its language as well as over its laws and 
customs. But a substantially correct Latin pronun- 
ciation had been established in England long before 
the Nerman conquest ; and while, after that event, 
the higher classes in that country, in the spirit of 
undiscriminating subserviency to the superior civili- 
zation and refinement of their conquerors, imitated 
alike, and with equal* readiness, their errors and 
their virtues, and thus sacrificed some of the best 
peculiarities of thgu: own language to the irregular- 
ities of the French, this pure Latin pronunciation 
maintained its ground until a comparatively recent 
period. Not until about the middle of the last 
century was the process of its corruption fully com- 
pleted. Nor, meanwhile, did it escape the sharp 
censure and earnest protests of many noble English 
scholars, who attempted, at.diflerent periods, either 
to arrest the progress of this corruption, or to re- 
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form the pronnnciation when con*apted. The Latin 
grammars formerly used in England contain many 
cautions against i^ing into the vulgar errors. One 
of these, first published in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, lays the following injunction upon the Latin 
teacher: — • 

"Ante omnia detebbendi sunt puebi ab iis 
virns qvae nostbo vulgo paene pbopbia esse 

VIDENTUB." 

At this period of English history very great at- 
tention was paid to the study of the Latin. The 
elementary works employed in the schools abound 
in warnings, not only against grave errors of pro- 
nunciation, but also against minor faults of articula- 
tion. The teacher is urge^ to see to it that the 
pupil shall not merely preserve the pure sounds of 
the letters but that he shall utter those sounds obe 
BOTUNBO. Philology, it is true, was not then under- 
stood or cultivated as a science, and no special 
value was set on the scientific importance of pre- 
serving the sounds of the language unchanged ; but 
the superiority of euphony to cacophony, of har- 
mony to discord, was fully appreciated, and thus on 
principles of good taste, though not of philological 
science, the scholars of that and of the two succeed- 
ing centuries sought to preserve unimpaired the 
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purity and beauty of Latin orthoSpy. The most 
distinguished men of those times took a Kvely in- 
terest in the preservation of this system. In a 
letter addressed by Cardinal Wolsey to the masters 
of his school at Ipswich, he exhorts the teachers to 
use great diligence in forming the tender lips of 
their pupils to an elegant and correct Latin pronun- 
ciation : 

"Qv6BUM* OS TENBBUM FOBMABB PBAXCIPUA 
CUBA VOBIS SIT, UTPOTK QVI ET APBBTISSIMA ET 
KLKGANTISSIMA TOCIS PBONITNCIATIONB, TBADITA 
ELEMENTA PBOFBBANT." 

In like manner, the learned men of the sevenr 
teenth and eighteenth centuries endeavored to 
maintain the pure sounds of the language, and ro- 
' monstrated against the growing corruption of Latin 
pronunciation, urging, among other consideratipns, 
that unless this process of deterioration was ar- 
rested, the language would no longer serve as a 
medium of oral comnfUnication between English 

* Sinoe^ in the classical period of the Latin language, the 
character y employed pniformlj after Q, became in that position, 
entirely silent, and was thus merely a part of a compound char* 
actor representing a single consonant sound, viz., that of K, and 
the modem rounded character n, if introduced at all into Latin, 
should be employed only for the v vooalis of the Romans, I 
have thought it proper invariably to retain the v after Q. " 
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and OontmenttA scholars. PromiDent among those 
who thus censored the increasing barbarity of the 
English mode of pronouncing Latin, stands the 
majestic and classical Milton. In the letter which 
he addressed to Mr. Hartlib on the subject of educa- 
tion he lays down among the first rules for the exer< 
dkes of the pupils in his model school the following 
direction in respect to their instruction in Latin : 

"Their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct 
and clear pronunciation, as near as possible to the 
Jtaiiariy especially in vowels. For we Englishmen, 
b^ing far northerly, do not open our mouths in the 
cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue, 
but are dbserved by all other nations to speak ex- 
ceeding close and inward ; so that to sniatter Latin 
with an Migliah tongue^ is as ill a hearing as Law^ 
MenchJ*^ 

The closeness of which he here complains in the 
English method of pronouncing Latin, was most 
apparent, undoubtedly, in 4he sound of the vowels 
to which he expressly alludes, and particularly in 
the sound of the open or back vowels ; and it is 
worthy of notice how fully this precept and remon- 
strance harmonize with the "APEBxissikA vocis 
PBomoTdATio,^' recommended by Cardinal Wolsey 
to the teachers of his own school. 
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Robert Ainswortb, Thesaur. Ling. Lat., Lond., 
1746, in a very valuable preface on Latin pronnh- 
ciation, wbicb bas been improperly, if not disbon- 
estly omitted in tbe American scbool editions, says, 
" Witb mucb reluctance, I remark tbat foreigners 
bold us little better tban barbarians in many parts 
of pronunciation," He particularly censures tllk 
neglect of tbe quantity of vowels, and tbe " de- 
praved sound" of c and g before ae, oe, e, i. " The 
irregular and uncertain pronunciation of tbese letters 
proves often a great discouragement to those who 
desire to leara our tongue ; and this, together witb 
our different sounds of tbe vowels, makes our Latin, 
though much purer generally (iheaning, in struc- 
turey) than theirs, almost as unintelligible as our 

English This I leave to the consideration 

and redress of the learned schoolmasters of this 
kingdom, as well deserving it. . . . To say nashio, 
instead of natio, t as in till, is absurd, if we did 
not submit to a barbarous prescription." 

Philipps, a preceptor to some of the princes of 
the royal family, a man of superior classical attain* 
ments, and very familiar also with many modem 
tongues, In his " Method of Teaching Languages,'? 
published in 1760, Complains of the very faulty and 
unpleasant manner in which Englishmen pronounce 
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Latin*. He deaci^es his mode of teaching this Ian* 
guage to a youth placed in his charge, and tells us 
that he took " speeial cai*e" to wean him from his 
awkward manner of pronounoing. 

" He' gave me a great deal of trouble for some 
months on this head ; so that I had much ado to 
persuade him to open his mputh ; for he pronounced 
the vowels very badly, especially the a aud b ; for 
instead of Amo, he pronounced Emo ; and when he 
pronounced Emo, to 5wy, he called it Imo ; and in- 
stead of Imo, j/€8i he said AImo." He speaks of 
this inelegant mode of pronouncing Latin as of a 
thing common, yet not universal, " Many gentle- 
men in England," is his pertinent observation, 
" still speak Latin like men, oke eothndo." 

Dr. Foster (Essay on Accent and. Quantity) com- 
plains of the " violence done to the quantity of the 
ancient languages by the English pronundation^and 
that, though an attachment he professed to ity yet 
this very quantity they do all (most of them)with4> 
out knowing it,) most grossly corrupt." 

Mitford (Inquiry into the Principles of Mlirmony 
in Language, published at the close of th^«ighteenth 
century,) points out the absurdity of introducing 
into Latin the eccentric pronunciation of the En- 
glish; he represents its incompatibiUtjfi YfiXh. the 
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true qoantity of syllables, ^nd pr^oses the restora- 
tion of the ancient soands of the vowels, as in 
Italian. 

But in spite of these warnings, remonstrances, 
and regrets of prominent English scholars, this cor- 
ruption of Latin pronunciation went on, and was 
finally and fully effected about the middle of the 
last century. Since that time, this method of pro- 
nouncing Latin has been reduced to a grave system, 
and is formally inculcated in nearly all the manuals 
of Latin instruction prepared in* our language for 
the use of English and American students. No 
one pretends to claim for it any scientific or histori- 
cal basis. It is justified solely on grounds of pre- 
'scription, convenience and nationality^ and yet it 
is enforced by precept and example in a very large 
fnajority of the literary institutions of this country 
and of England. 

The young student opens his Latin granunar, or 
comes to his Latin teacher, and is informed, at the 
outset, that, the Roman system of Latin pronunci- 
ation being in a great measure •lost, each of the 
•difierent modem fiations follows, in its pronund- 
ati(Mi of this language, the analogies of its own. 
This 16 all the information that is usually afforded 
bmi* on the subject. •OceasioBally, within a few 
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years past, there has appeared some elementary 
work which has expressed a preference for the so- 
called *^ Continental Method," and, that the student 
may take his choice between the two systems, the 
anthor proceeds to give the system ofvotod sounds 
supposed to prevail on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany. But not one of these works, so far as 
my observation extends, has given the real distinc- 
tion between the long and short sounds of the Ger- 
man vowels ; and thus a system of vowel sounds 
which nowhere exists on the Continent of Europe, 
is to be combined with the English consonant 
sounds to form what is called the "Continental 
Method" of Latin pronunciation, but which can be 
justly denominated " Continental" only because it 
has, by these means, obtained a partial foothold on 
the continent of North America. 

This, I think, is a fair statement of the amount 
of light, if light it may be called, which our English 
manuals of Latin instruction shed on the subject of 
Latin pronunciation. Not a hint is given that the 
English pronunciation of Latin deviates from the 
Roman &r more than that of tfie other nations of 
Europe ; not an inkling is vouchsafed of the cleav 
and abundant proo& by which the correct sounds 
of the Roman letters have been established ; not a 
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gleam of light is thrown on the intimate and most 
interesting connection between the sounds which 
enter into and compose a language and its pervade 
ing genius, the structure and harmony of its verse 
and its affinities in the great ^imilj of speech. On 
all these points an absolute silence is ' maintained. 
The pupil is informed that, in the absence of any 
other guide, he is at full liberty to conform his 
Latin pronunciation to what is termed "English 
analogy," but, with the exception of those falsely- 
exhibited Continental vowel sounds, he has no light 
and no liberty given him to do any thing else ; and, 
as if the more certainly to insure an absolute uni- 
formity in error, this English analogy is expounded 
in a set of rules which require the constant perver- 
sion of the pure sounds and violation of the true 
quantities of the Latin language. 

These charges I hold myself bound to make good 
before I close the present discussion. The proofs, 
however, can be more clearly presented and their 
£3rce will be more readily appreciated after a care- 
ful^ consideration of the true Roman system, to 
which I. now proceed. But, says one, the Latin 
I ceased some twelve or thirteen hundred years since 
) to be a living language, and in these circumstances, 
' can the Roman pronunciation of it be satisfactorily 
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ascertained ? Every one who has properly investi- 
gated the subject will answer this question in the 
affirmative. Latin pronunciation with the Romans, 
was perfectly simple and invariable. The writings 
of the ancient Latin grammarians contain the most 
elaborate discussions in respect to the sounds of the 
letters ; every variation even of the vowel sounds 
is noticed and the exact position of the organs in 
the enunciation of each letter is described as ac- 
curately as the nature of the subject admits. The 
entire silence of these authors with regard to so re- 
markable an irregularity in the notation ot the Latin 
language as the use of one character to denote 
totally distinct sounds, would be, in itself, sufficient 
proof that no such irregularity existed. In addition 
to this explicit testimony of those whose statements 
are authoritative, the incidental proofs found in 
other writings, and especially in the language it- 
self—in its obvious laws of vowel, diphthongal and 
consonant changes — are innumerable and entirely 
harmonious both with each other and with the 
statements of the Latin grammarians and rheto- 
ricians. Schneider, in his " Elementarlehre der 
Lateinischen Sprache," gives the results with great 
minuteness, and with * references -to fifty ancient 
authors. The object of this Manual will be accOm- 
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pliflhed by a succinct statement of t^ose results 
accompanied, as we advance, by such illostrations 
and proo& as the limits of our discussion will 
admit. ^ 

The exceeding simplicity and regularity of the 
Roman system render it, fortunately, an easy thing 
to exhibit, and of course easy to teach and to learn ; 
and its beautiful consistency and completeness once 
clearly apprehended, carry with them so much of 
the force X)f an internal demonstration as to need 
comparatively little corroboration from outward 
and incidental proofs. 



SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

It is a distinguishing and excellent feature of this 
system that each alphabetical character, with some 
few and slight exceptions, represents but one ele- 
nientary sound. ^ 

Each of the vowel letters, however, like the 
o, tj and Vj of the Greek system, stands for both 
the short and the long sound of the vowel. But 
these sounds, while differing in quantity, do not 
differ radicaUy in quality. Unquestionably a* slight 
modification of the quality of the sound is some- 
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times inade necessary by the change of quantity, 
but this, in no case, amounts to a radical change. 
The long and short sounds of each vowel are, in 
quality, substajitially identical. 

The vowels (a, e, i, o, it,) are arranged m the 
alphabet in a natural series, which is, determined 
by the position of the organs in sounding them. 
There is a certain point in a scale extending from 
the throat to the lips, where each sound is articu- 
lated — A is formed in the throat ; e in the back part 
of the mouth ; i near the teeth ; o between the 
teeth and the lips ; u in the lips. Again, in uttering 
the so«nd a, the lips are opened widest ; in b, they 
approach each other slightly ; in i, they approach 
•still nearer, so that they are closed at the corners, 
and the mouth has now its widest lateral extension ; 
in o, they are rounded ; and in ir, they are both 
rounded and protruded. See Appendix, note A. 

The following may be given as a scheme of the 
vowel sounds : — 

A sounds like the Eng. &h, as in dI-bau, 

A " " ' « " ah, " NA-BAM* 

fi « « a in " " fete, " ve-ni-o. 
B *' "a " " " fene, " ve-ni. 
I " « Be " " " fleet, " vK-db^o, 
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IS< 


>iuids 


like ee in tb 


eEng 


;. nee 


C( 


vi-Di. • 


5 


cc 


" o " * 


I C( 


ndte, 


cc 


FO-TB-O, 





u 


tt ^ C4 i 


r «4 


tone, 


cc 


FO-yi. 


* 


«. 


a ^0 ic c 


( cc 


boot, 


cc 


FU-GI-O. 


V 


<( 


" op " * 


( (( 


moon, 


cc 


FU-GI. 



Yy used only in Greek derivatives, spunds nearly 
like the French u. 

We would. here request the reader to keep in 
mind an important difference between the Roman 
and the English principle of syllabication. On the 
Roman system, a single consonant standing between 
two vowels, belongs » to the latter; and any J; wo or 
more consonants, which may together begin a word, 
belong, when standing between two vowels, to the 
latter vowel. Hence the syllables of nobius are 
not NOB-i-Lis, but ic^o-Bi-Lis ; of cognosco, not cog- 
nos-coj but co-gno-sco, because we have, e. g,^ such 
words as gna-bxjs and Sci-pi-o. These rules, how- 
ever, do not apply to the case of compound words, 
where the syllabication is determined by the com- 
ponent parts, e. ^., the syllables of intebebam, are 

not IN-TB-BE-BAM, but IN-TBB-E-BAM. 
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B. 

SOUNDS OP THE DIPHTHONGS. 

As each of the five Roman vowel letters repre- 
sents but one radical sound, varying only in quan- 
tity, so, in conformity with this strict and beautiful 
simplicity of the vowel system, the sound of each 
of the two elements composing the Latin diph- 
thong was distinctly heard, and each diphthong 
preserved uniformly the same sound. The only 
difference, €.^., between ai as a diphthong and as 
a dissyllable, was, that in the former the two sounds 
were uttered with one emission of the breath 
through the voice-passage, and in the latter, with 
two such emissions. 

Of the above Latin vowels, a is the most full and 
open ; next to a, in fullness and openness, come e 
and o; i and u are closer articulations, allied re- 
spectively to E and o, and are either semi-vowels, 
or, passing from the vowel to the consonant sound, 
are semi-consonants. Now in every diphthong, 
whatever be the initial sound, the lips seem most 
naturally either to be extended laterally so as to be 
closed at the comers and drawn near to each other 
at the centre, or to be protruded and rounded, until 
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the I or u sound respectively is reached as the van- 
ish of the diphthong, and in ^cordance with this 
natural tendency of the human voice in combining 
vowel sounds, the Latin diphthong consists prop- 
erly of an open vowel followed by a semi-vowel, as 
follows, viz, : 




These were ifi fact the original diphthongs, thet 
exact counterpart of which is seen in the Greek 
system, where the a, e, and o-sounds are each fol* 
lowed by iota and tipsilon. 

Of these, however, the ei and ku are obviously 
difficult combinations. The e, being articulated 
near the middle of the voice-passage, and being 
also a weaker sound than a or o, is not easily, and 
therefore not naturally, employed .as the initial 
sound of a diphthong, on which sound, of course, 
the principal stress of the voice will generally rest, 
and which, therefore, needs to be a strong vowel. 
Accordingly, we find that those combinations, 
though occurring not unfrequently in earlier times, 
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were gradually changed into simple yowels, until 
the former remained only in the two interjeotions 
HET, BiA, and also in dbik when contracted into one 
syllable, as is usual in poetry ; and the latter, only 
in HEirs, HBix,^H£ir, geu, sbit, keit, neuteb, and 
KEUTiQVAM. Evcu iu thcso hard combinations the 
Romans adhered firmly to the principle of sound 
ing distinctly the two elements of the diphthopg, so 
that the word keutee, e. g.^ was by some regarded 
as properly a trissyllable, although the poets use it 
as a dissyllable. With the above few exceptions, we 
have, then, simply the two strongest vowels a and 
o followed by the two semi-vowels, i and, u, thus : — 
An;;^^,^ ai, au; 




O^^"^ » 01, ou. 

These were the mose common original diph- 
thongs. 

But subsequently, as the Latin grammarians 
state, and the monuments of the language clearly 
show, the AI and oi came to be written usually ab 
and OB, the sound remaining essentially unchanged. 
This change of character must be regarded as a 
mere orthographic corruption, growing out of the 
close resemblance between these two vowel sounds ; 
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a resemblance which might easily pass for identity 
in the vanish of a diphthong as we know that it did 
sometimes in a short unaccented syllable. Cf. caeiie-'^ 

MONIA and OABBIMONIA, ENTELLEGO and IKTELliaO. 

Indeed, as a simple matter of fact, no orthographic 
change occurs more frequently in the early monu- 
ments of language than that between b and o, i and 
u respectively. Bat though the character £ was 
substituted for i, yet the voice would not naturally 
stop with or vanish on the more open £ sound, but 
would advance to the closely allied and more slen- 
der sound which is articulated with the extreme 
lateral extension of the lips. It was a natural re- 
sult, then, that when b took the place^ it also took 
the sound of i after a and o. In the oarly period 
of the language, for example, we find such forms as 

AIDILIS, QYAISTOE, QVAIEERitf, CtC, instead of AEDHJS, 

QVAESTOB, QYAEEi^E&E, ctc. It is Contrary to all an- 
alogy and all probability to suppose that the popular 
pronunciation of such wordsjvas changed with the 
written character. Again, we find that the Romans 
expressed the Greek «^/ and OJbyAEandoE. And 
to make the demonst^tion perfect, the ancient 
grammarians agree in the statement that the ae and 
OE took the sound as we!l as the place of ai and oi« 
See Appendix, note B. 
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9p!he diphthong of is found only in the early lan- 
guage. In consequence, no doubt, of the slight 
difference between the o and u sounds, the diphr 
thong was supplanted by u, which of course, was 
regularly long. Thus the ancient jous, jousxus, 
JO0STITIA, became jus, Justus, justitia. So jou- 

BEO, JOUBEBE, JOUSSI, JOUSSUK, becamO JUBEO, 

JUBEBE, jussi, JussuM. In the imperfect tenses of 
this verb, the u is, by exception, short. 

IJi, though generally treated as such in our Lat- 
in grammars, is certainly not a diphthong, the ear 
itself being judge. Pronounced with the stress of 
voice upon the first vowel, or equally distributed 
between the two, it is manifestly a dissyllable = 
oo-€€ ; or, if the stress be thrown upon the second 
(which is never the case with a proper diphthong) 
it becomes a monosyllable = we; the u, in this case^ 
being necessarUy regarded as a semi-consonant. 

We give, then, the following scheme of the 
diphthongs in common use. Their pronunciation 
is determined at once and infallibly, by the well 
established sounds oC the component elements. 
AE (= Ai) sounds like ay the Eng. adv. of affirmatiocu 
AU " " ov) in " now. 

ok(=oi) " " oi **^ " Stoic, Qv, 

06 " " co^qtuH, if pro* 
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Qounoed rapidly, the fonner as a monosyllable, ^|d 
the latter as a dissyllable. It is nearly, bat not 
quite equivalent to oi in the English coU, 

This view of the Roman vowel and diphthongal 
sy^ems will be found to throw much light upon 
many points of the language; e. g.^ upon the ques- 
tion of the quantity of vowels in compounds and 
derivatives, and upon the eotire subject of the 
composition and derivation of words. From the 
universal principle and practice of giving, in the 
sound of each diphthong, the two elementary sounds 
composing it, we can readily see how a diphthong, 
in a simple or primitive word, will often pass, in the 
compound or derivative, into the long sound of one 
of the two component elements, or into a long vowel 
closely related to <)lie of the two sounds. Thus 
AB (= Ai) passes into a or i, as, e^. g^ aulabbtjs or 
aulaIbus becomes AuiJABirs or aulibus ; from ad and 
<iVAEfio we have aoqvibo ; from ob and caedo, oo- 
cxDO, etc. So also oi and oe are changed into o or j^ 
and often into u, in consequence of the close ap- 
proximation of the sounds o aifd u. Hence, &om 
CON and eo, ibb, we have colxus, then cornrs, then 
(without change of sound) coetus, a 'coming to- 
gether^ a meeting^ an assembly. Hence, we find in 
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ti^ early Ismgaage lobbeb, and loshebtas for iIheb 
and LfBEBTASy and at once see the reason of the long 
X Comp. pot«of, polvogy and vicus, vintjm; so also 
we find anciently hobbus, floibukb, onovBBSBi, 

OINOS, COMOINIS, COIBO, ABB, CtCK, for MUBU8, PLU- 
BIMB, UKIYBBSI, FNUS, COMMUNIS, OUBO, ABB, CtC. 

Hence from pbovidens we have first (the v drop- 
ping out, as often when standing between two . 
Towels), PB^DBNS, then pbudensj from jovifw 
GLAKS, first joviGLANS, then joiGLANS, then jfglans ; 
firom coK and vikctus, covinctus, coiKCnrs, otno- 
Tus, " aU together ;^^ from movito, abe, freq. from 

HOYBO, BBB, WO haVC MOITO, then MUTO,, ABB, to 

mo'oe frequently^ to change^ from noyipeb, nufbb; 
80 from PoBNTUS arose Punicus, for which we find 
anciently both Poenicus and Pomicus. Comp. 
POENA (noivrj) and punio ; moAnia and munio, ibe ; 
60 also AU often passes into u, or its cognate o. 
Hence, causa, inouso ; fbaudo, depbudo ; claudo^ 
BECLUBO, etc. ; BO from sub and pauces, tlie throaty 
suFPOco, to stop ttp the throaty to suffocate; so 
PLOSTBUM and. lotus, together with plaustbuii 
G^nd LAUTUS, coDEx, and caudex, &tc., etc. See 
Appendix, notes and D. 

To the student accustomed only to the English 
sounds of the vowels, and in the habit of giving to 
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the broad,, open soondB of ae and oe the slender 
sound of the Roman i, and to the ait the simple 
sound of a in faH^ these changes seem unnatural 
and almost unaccountable. He can not see how as 
and OE, having that slender sound, should pass, the 
one into a, and the other into 5 or u, or why ait 
should go into o or u. But he who is familiar with 
the true sounds of the Roman vowels and diph- 
thongs will understand these changes the moment 
they strike his ear. 

Again, the whole subject of quantity becomes, 
on this system, as simple as that one and one make 
two. The merest child can understand it. The 
distinction between long and short syllables is not 
nominal but real — ^not capricious ^aud arbitrary but 
stable and rational. And a child who had been 
made familiar with the simple Roman system of 
vowel and diphthongal sounds will comprehend 
this distinction as readily as he will the difference 
betimeen two and one. Indeed, precisely that is 
the distinction and the whole of it. It is well 
known that the Romans anciently expressed the 
long vowel sounds by the use of two vowel 
characters, and Quintilian informs us that this 
custom continued until after the time of Accius. 
On this system, then, we may dispense with the 
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tedious, often conflicting and ever pei*plexing chap- 
ters on quantity with their interminable rules and 
ezceptionsy all made necessary, as we shall more 
fully show hereafter, by the attempt to reconcile 
things which are in themselves irreconcilable, viz., 
Eftglish vowel and diphthongal sounds and Latin 
quantities. Only let the pupil be taught from the 
first to give the proper sounds of the vowels and 
diphthongs, in measure as well as in tone (and they 
can be given in proper measure only with the 
Roman tone) and he will no more mistake the true 
quantity or accent of a word than the Romans 
themselves did. Let him only be taught to pro- 
nounce the language correctly, and he will intui- 
tively deduce from the language itself its generitl 
rules 6f quantity. He will have that fine sense of 
quantity which will enable him to catch the rhythm 
of Latin poetry at once, and, as Horace says, to 
*^ mark the legitimate sounds with his fingers and 
ear." Mr. Walker gravely talks about "diphthongs 
to the eye," and the English system, as will be fiiUy 
shown hereafter, actually converts all the common 
Roman diphthongs into these " ocular diphthongs," 
which are really no diphthongs at all ; that is, they 
are not two different voioel sounds in one eyliaibie^ 
but simply two vowel characters with on^ vowel 
2* 
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sound. But Horace knows of no such diphthongs ; 
and Cicert) says, " Omnium longitudinum et bbeyi- 

TATUM JN BONIS SICUT ACUTABDM GBAYirJMQYE VO- 
CUM JUDICIUM, KATUBA IK- AURIBXJS NOSTBIS 

coLLocAvrr/' 

On the other hand, to teach the student, fi^m 
his first entrance apon the study of Latin, the 
English system of pronunciation ; to get him thor- 
oughly habituated to this false method, and then to 
attempt, by lodging in his brain some verbal rules 
of quantity and prosody at war often with each 
other and commonly with his pronunciation, to 
make him appreciate and observe the rhythm of 
Latin poetry, is like keeping a child in a rude 
SDciety, where all the laws of a pure and finished 
language are habitually violated, until his habits of 
thought and speech are completely formed and con- 
finned, and then expecting- him, by virtue of his 
committing to memory the common rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, to talk at once with grammatical 
and rhetorical correctness and elegance. 

Again, this view of the vowels and diphthongs 
will also explain how the four vowel declensiqiis, 
commonly called the first, second, fourth and fifth 
declensions, sprang from the one original declension ' 
which has been retained most fully in what is now 
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commonly called the thirds but which should be 
called the consonant declension in distinction^om 
the other four. The^case endmgs of this original 
declension are as follows, viz. : 



Nom. 


s, or M,* 


£s. 


Gen. 


IS, 


BBUM. 


Dat. 


h 


BBUS or fBUS. 


Ace. 


M, 


is. 


Voc. 


like noih. 


£S. 


Abl. 


B, 


BBUS or {bus. 



When these endings, all of them, except the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative singular, commenc- 
ing with or copsisting of a vowel, were attached to 
roots ending in a vowel, there arose by. syncopa- 
tion, contraction and elision, various changes which 
produced the four varieties of declension properly 
termed the a, b, o and u declensions, according as 
the roots end in those vowels respectively. Hence, 

e. g,y PAMILIA, FAMILIA-IS, PAMILIA-I, FAMIUA-M, 

famiija; familia-e. In the genitive we have 
sometimes a contraction of the ai into a, giving 
us PAMiLiAS, as in paterfamilias ; generally^ the s 
is dropped, leaving a1, as in the trissyllables stilji 

* 8 generallj for p&rsonaif and K for mpersonai nouns. 
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found in the poets» aula!, aqyaX, etc. ; at other 
tunes^ the ai are united^ giving us auijli, a dis- 
syllable ; and finally the i is |upplanted by s with* 
out change of sound. Thus we get the first or a 
declension as follows, viz. : 



OriginaUy. 


« 


Singula 


LB. 




IinaUy. 


AxnJL, 










AUTiA. 


aulI-is, 


AULAS, 


AULAl, AULAt, 


or 


AUI.AE. 


axtlI-i, 










AULAB. 


auijL-m, 




# 






AULAM. 


AULA, 










UJll. 


aulI-b, 










•AULA. 



Plubal. 

AULA-ES, (5, dropped) aulab. 

AULA-EBUM, (contracted) aulabum. 

AULA-BBus or Ibus, (cou. and sync.) aulIs. 

AULA-£s, (contracted) aulas. 

*AULA-£S, (5, dropped) AUI.AE. 

AULA-EBUs or 3lbus, (con. and sync.) AtLis. 

The dative and ablative plural are first contracted 
into AjTLABUs or Au^iBUS (both which forms are still 
occasionally retained,) and the latter is then synco- 
pated and still further contracted into aulis, just as 
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QYiBiis goes occasionally into qyis, and as hibus, the* 
old dative and ablative plural pf mo, has passed 
into HIS, ^ 

We see at once, from the above, why the ulti- 
mate of the ablative singular is longy though final a 
in words declined is elsewhere short— t^whj the ac- 
cusative plural AS is lonffy while the accusative sia 
gular AM is short — why the penult of the genitive 
plural is long^ an*3 why the ultimate of the dative 
and ablative plural i$ long^ though final is, is gen- 
erally shorty etc. In the same way, we might 
explain, with equally, satisfactory results, the devel* 
opment both of the other vowel declensions from 
the original declension, and also of the three rowel 
conjugations (with roots ending respecively in a, b, 
and I,) as distinguished from the third or consonant 
conjugation ; but it is unnecessary here to go 
through -with the details. 

Now to the Roman-Latinist all these changes 
are simple and natural, while the English-Latinist 
mithoul going out of his system^ could never even 
discover them. 
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C. 

SOUNDS OP THE CONSONANia 

The main differences between the Roman and 
English systems in sounding the consonants are 
limited to the letters c, G, qv, j, s, and t. I need 
not, therefore, speak particularly of the other con- 
sonants. 

The original Roman alphabet of sixteen letters, 
as borrowed from the Greeks, did not contain the 
letter G ; but the C occupied the place of the Greek 
r, and corresponded to it nearly in form and pre- 
cisely in sound, as the k did to the Greek kappa. 
Hence, in the earlier times, we find uniformly 
LECiONEs, MACiSTRATOSjPucNANDO, etc, instead of 

LEGIONES, MAGISTEATUS, PUGNANDO, CtC. See Ads- 

tarchii|i, De Arte Gram., i., 18, sub fin. 

The C, however, was early hardened into the sound 
of K, and, by degrees, actually supplanted the k in 
all the words of the language except kalendae and 
the proper names Kaeso and KABTnAGo. It became 
necessary therefore to employ a new character to 
represent the sound of y ; and for this purpose the 
G was formed by appending the mark (l) to the C. 
Thenceforth, so long as the Latin remained a living 
tongue, the simple C was the %ign of the hard 
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K-sound (= Greek a:), and themodified C or G was 
the sign oi the soft K-sound (= Greek y). if or is 
there the least evidence that they were ever era- 
ployed for any other purpose. 

In the golden age of the Latin, the Greeks and 
Romans, who were perfectly familiar with each 
other's language, regarded the c and the Greek «, 
the G and the Greek y as entirely equivalent. When 
the Romans wrote Greek words in Latin characters, 
they used c to represent « before the vowels e and i, 
as well as before the other vowels and the liquids ; 
as Cecbops, KeKpoij) ; Cilicia, Kikifcia. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, used their k for the Roman c in 
all cases ; since in writing Latin names they write 
the syllables, ce, ci, with /c and not with g ; as, Ki/ce- 
pwv, CiCEEO ; I>KnTiG)v, SciPio. Suidas, speaking 
of the c worn on the shoes of Roman Senators, calls 
it rb FcjfjLaiKbv Kdirrra. See Aristarchus, Db Abte 
Gbam., Lib. i., c. xvii. The Romans wrote Vepvtiyif^ 
Gebyon ; ytyag^ gigas. The Greeks wrote Viegil- 
lus, OvipyiXiog, A passage in St. Augustine fur- 
nishes positive evidence that the Greek y, and the 
Roman g, were pronounced alike even before the 
vowel E. He says, "Cum dico LEGE, in his 
DXJABUS syllabis, aliu'd Gbaecus, aliud Lattnus 
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iNTELLiGiT," thu8 clearly showing that the Latin 
LEGE* and the Greek Alye had the same spnpd« 

The fact, too, that the union of either o or g with 
s always produces x, shows that both are gutturals, 
as, e, g,y pax from root pac, and nominative ending 
s; BEX from beg and s. See App., Note. I. 

Aga-in, we have in syncopated words proof that 
and G invariably retained their guttural sound ; as 
in the supines of doceee and facebe. If the c had 
the sound of s, the supines would have been pro- 
nounced DOSETUM, FASiTUM and the syncopated 
forms would naturally have been doshtum, fastum, 
not DOCTUM, factum. If the g of legi had the sound 
of the English j, the supine legitum must have been 
pronounced lbjitum, and the syncopated form could 
not have been lectum. 

Again, we have teicesimus and teigesimus from- 

TBIGINTA ; QVADBINGENTI for QVADBINCENTI ; DECI- 

Mus and decumus from decem. Now unless the c 
and G were invariably gutturals before e and i as 
well as before the «ther vowels, such orthographi- 
cal changes could not have taken place. We must 
suppose that the c in DEdMus, decxjhus and jxbcem 
had one uniform sound corresponding to that of the 
K in iiKa, 
On this point, also, the testimony of the Latin 
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grammariahs is full and conclusive. In the discus- 
sion of the question whether the k was to be num- 
bered among the letters of the Roman alphabet the 
Latin writers make the most explicit declarations 
of the perfect identity of the c and k in regard t(5 
the sound they represented: Quintilian, on the 
ground of this identity, condemns the use^of k in 
writing Latin words. 

"Nam K qvidem in nullis yeebis utendum 

PUTO . . (Hoc EO NON OMISI QVOD QVIDAM :iSAM, 
QVOTIES A SEQVATUR, NECESSARIAM CEEDUNT ;) CUM 
Srr C LITEEJt, QVAE AD OMNES VOCALES VIM SUAM 
PERFEBAT." LiB. i., vil. 10. . 

Priscian agrees with Quintilian in regarding the 
K as superfluous. 

" k enim et q qvamvis figura et nomine vi- 

'deantur aliqvam habere difperentiam, cum c 

tamen eandem tam in song vocum qvam in metro, 

CONTBSTENT POTESTATEM. Et K QVIDEM PENITUS 
SUPERVACUA EST ; NULLA ENIM RATIO VIDETUB, CUB, 
A SEQUENTE, K SCBIBI DEBEAT." LiB. i., C. iv. 

And again : 

" QvAMVIS IN VABIA FIGUBA ET VABIO NOMINE 
SINT K ET Q*ET C TAMEN, QVIA UNAM VIM HABBNT 
TAM IN METBO QVAM IN SONO, PBO UNA LITEBA AO- 

&PI DEBENT." Lib. i., c. iv. 
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" K SUPBBVACUA EST, UT SUPBA DIXIMUS ; QTAB 
QVAMVIS SCEEBATUK, NULLAM ALIAM VIM HABBT 

QYAM C." Lib. i., o. riii. See further, Appendix, 
notes E and F. 

We may be sure then that tHe Roman c and g 
corresponded precisely and • uniformly with the 
Greek « and y. 

Q appears only before v, and qy only before a 
Latin vowel. In the classical period of the lan- 
gu^e, Qv as a compound character^ represents in- 
variably a simple consonant sound 5 never creates 
position; is often interchanged with c; and had, 
according to the statements of -the Latin gram- 
marians, precisely the same sound with the c and k. 
In addition to the authorities already quoted, see 
Aristarchus, Db Abte Gbam., Lib. i., cap. xviii., 
who states explicitly that the c, k and q have the 
same sound, and that the v after q is silent. Cicero 
makes a pun, in which coqve, the voc. of coQvirs, 
a cook^ and the adverb qvoqve, afoo, must- have 
been assumed to be sounded alike. Qvotidib and 
conDtB, QvuM and cum, coqvi and coci, colliqvias 
.«nd coLLiciAs were different modes of spelling the 
fiame words, both in common use at the same 
•period of time, and must therefore have been pro- 
nounced alike. The Romans also frequently wrofe 
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SEQvunrs and secutus, LOQVtmis and locutus; 
from QVATio we have coNgtjno, where v represents 
the A and c the qv of the simple verb ; and from 
EELiNQvo we have EELi(N)cTirs, EELionjs ; again the 
QV, like any other guttural, combined with s forms x, 
e.g.^ coQv|o, coQv|EfiB, cox|i, coc|tum; agdn, till 
adjectives whose roots end in a vowel are compared 
by the use of magis and haxime, but those whose 
roots end in qv are not so compared, e. ^., iD0NE|trs, 
MAGIS idone|us, kaxime idone|us, but ANnQV|xXEI, 
ANTiQvjiOB, ANTiQv]issiMUS. Hencc in the triliteral 
word QVA, QVE, Qvi, Qvo, Qvu, the QV has always the 
simple sounds of c or k. In the genitive arid dative 
singular of qvis or qvi, viz., cujus or cuius and cxn, 
the u represents not the u of the nominative, but the 
o which is found in the old orthography qvoius and 
Qvoi, and the c represents the qv of the nominative. 
The substitution of c for qv in this word took place 
in Quintilian's time. He tells us that, in his youth, 
the €ative was still written qvoi. The genitive 
therefore is to be pronounced TcooAfooB^ and the 
dative eithe^ as a dissyllable koo-ee^ or mof e com- 
monly as a monosyllable in which the u* passes over 
into a consonant sound resembling our w, hoee. 
But the nominative is kee. The English system, 
with characteristic perveraty, reverses this rule and 
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mispronounces both the qv of the nominative and 
cu of the dative, to say nothing of its false sound of 
the vowel. Upon such general grounds, we miglit 
be sure of the Roman pronunciation of the genitive 
and dative of this pronoun ; and I was in the habit 
myself of pronouncing the nominative kee and the 
dative hmee for many y^ars before I noticed an 
incidental remark of Priscian, which shows very 
clearly how the Romans pronounced them. After 
stating that c,.k and q were identical in sound, and 
that K was therefore superfluous, he adds that the 
Q as well as the k would be superfluous, but that it 
seems to distinguish words in^ which the v was 
silent — as m*" qvi — from those in which it was pro, 
nounced, as in cui. L. i., c. iv. That the real dif- 
ference between the pronunciation of qvi and cui 
was anciently obsei-ved m England, is proved by 
the directions given by Beda in his treatise oq 
orthography. " Q liteba tunc kecte ponitub 

CUM ILLI STATIM U LITEBA ET ALIA QVABilBET 
PLUBESVE VOCALES OONIUNCTAB FUEBINT ITA UT 
UNA sYllaba fiat; CAETEBA PEB C SCBIBUNTUB. 
QVI.SYU.ABA PEB QVI SCBIBITUB ; SI PIVIDITUB, PEB 

CUI SOBIBENDA EST." So Huic the dativc of nic, is 
eitheir, hoo-eec or hweec. Lo-qvob, se-qvob are 
dissyllables, but they were sometimes written lo-ou- 
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OB, s^cn*OB, when they were trissyllables, from 
which we have lo-cu-i-tus, sb-ot-i-tus, and con- 
tracted Lo-cu-Tus, SB-cu-?rus. There is not the 
slightest doubt, then, that in the classical times, qv 
represents the simple guttural or K-sound,* See 
Appendix, note G. 

* In regard to the cliaracteft c, K, (Jv, it 13 n&tural to itiqu&e, 
firsts Why did the Bomans, th^ notation of whose language is 
in general ao simple and regular, employ theSe three characters 
to represent one and the Same sound (— Greek k) ? and second, 
How are we to account for the fact that th%v after q is in- 
variably silent and without significance in the classical period of 
the language ? 

The first question admits of a ready answer. In the Latin, as 
in other ancient languages, e. g.^ the Hebrew and the Greek, 
several of the letters appear to have had a syllabic power. One 
character, was used to denote the syllable ^^ another KO, 
and so on. These two characters were called in Hebrew kaph 
and kophj and in -Greek, kajj^^a and koppa^ the names of these 
letters thus indicating their syllabic nature and use. After they 
lost this syllabic power, they were still employed as signs of the 
same initial consonant sounds, but were restricted, for a time, 
each to a connection with the vowel of the syllable it origfaiafly 
reprewnted. The Greek kappa, e. ^., afl;er it ceased to be sylla- 
bic in power, was nevertheless nsed, for ^time, only before the 
vowel o, and koppd only before the o-sound ; but eventually, 
one of them becoming thus superfluous, the kappa disappeared 
from the alphabet, and the kappa was employed before all 
vowels. So in Latio, ic originally denoted the syllable ILA, and, 
after it ceased to be syllabic, was never used before any vowel 
but A ; so Q was used only before v, and before e, i an4 0, The 
name of the^ k, vis., KA (a as i» &ther), and of the q, viz^ qv, 
(.. koo) clearly mdicates the nature and use of each. And our 
names of these and other letters are relics of this same usage^ 
oply we have corrupted the vowel sound. We call ft, ^a (a «s 
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I, when used as a consonant, or J as it has com- 
monly been written within the last two centuries, 
had the sound of our J^sls it has in German. This 
was the natural result of the hardening of the 

in made,) and not ke which would better accord with &e, cc, cfe, 
etc., the names of b, c, <?, etc., and we call q^ ha, only changing 
the vowel sound from oo to w « in tvbe. The Anglo-Saxons, 
undoubtedly, pronounced the ka and ku as the Romans did, and 
the Germans do, = kah and koo. 

Now just as in Greek the koppa became superfluous, and dis- 
appeared from Ihe alphabet, so in Latin, after o became estab- 
lished as a hard K-sound, the K became superfluous and virtually 
disappeared. Kaput, kai^umnia, etc., became caput, calumxia, 
etc The K was retained only in the tliree words already meu- 
'tioned, and in certain abbreviations. One mode of abbreviation 
common among the Romans, furnishes an illustration of the 
original custom of giving to the letters a syllabic power. This 
consisted in denoting a syllable by a single consonant whenever 
the vowel of this syllable was identical with th£^ by which the 
consonant was pronounced in the alphabet. Thus b stood for 
the syllable be ; bne stood for bene ; bo d for de ; and dCimus for 
DECiMUS ;* so Q for QV, and qtd, qae, for Qva^ Qvae ; so c stood for 
the syllable CE ; but as the vowel A was contained in the name 
of K, this letter wa§ used to denote the syllable ca; thus cra 
would be read cera; but kea, cara. See Appendix, note II. 
There remain, then, in ordinary use in Latin, only c and Q or qv, 
as the representatives of the hard K-sound. 

How then, the second question is, did this v become invaria- 
bly silent and without significance ? This usage arose, I think, 
from the singular fiict that the QV, unlike either the ce, ci, co, or 
KA, were employed only before a vowel. The v afl;er q muse 
originally have been sounded; as a vowel » oo, and as a con- 
sonant •«• w, QvAM, c. g., must originally have been pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable koo-am, and as a monosyllable^ which 
it ordinarily was, kwarrif But when tlie qv stood before another 
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vowel sound I before another vowel. lAM may 
be either a dissyllable ot a monosyllable, according 
as the I is used as a vowel or a consonant. It is, 
therefore, either ee-am, or, when the two syllables 

V, the two short vowels would naturally unite to form a long 
one. Just as amaabaii, though so written till near the time of 
Cicero, was nevertheless a trissyllable, pronounced ahabah, so 
QWM, which might be a dissyllable, koo-oorrn would ordinarily 
be a monosyllable, and pronounced Tcoom rather than kwoorru . 
Now, if the Romans could have reduced the written characters 
QVVM to QVM, as they did amaare to amabe, doceebe to docerb, 
etc., they would unquestionably have done it, and then, when 
the letters had lost their syllabic power, and o had become estab- 
lished as a hard K-sound, the o would, in all probability, have 
entirely supplanted the Q and the Q alonCj as it did the k, while 
the single v following it, would have retained its sound and sig- 
nificance as a vowel, and the syllables of the ^jjfds in which 
the c thus took the place of Q would have been unchanged. But 
as they could write only QyvM (and not QVii) and this was ordi- 
narily pronounced koomj the attempt to reduce the word to the 
written /arm of a monosyllable would naturally result in the sub- 
stitution of for QV, i, c, cvif, for qvvm. Thus the o would be ap- 
parently identical with QV. Then again, as the o and u-sounds were 
closely allied, and the two characters frequently interchanged, as 
SEEVOS and servus, qvor and qvur (subsequently, cur) the qvo, 
also, would naturally be sounded a^ a monosyllable, KO, not kwo, 
and we should have qvotidie and cottdie, two common contem- 
poraneous orthographies with one pronunciation. Now just in 
proportion as these orthographic variations, these interchanges of 
and QV became more numerous and frequent, the original 
power of the QV would be gradually modified in the popular 
conception and pronunciation until it became, in the dassical 
titles, actually equivalent to the simple before all vowels ; so 
that QVA, QVE, QVi, would be pronounced like ea^ ke, Ei, as 
well as QYO and qyu like eg and eu. 
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are run into one by a rapid pronunciation; becomes 
inevitably tam, and the compoand etiam is some- 
times a trissyllable, bt-bb-am, but generally a dissyt 
lable, ET-YAM. So pabies is either pa-bi-es (pro- 
nounced, PA -ebb-ace) or PAB-YES (pronouHoed pab- 
tace) ; PAEiETE is either pa-bI-e-tb or pae-ye-tb ; 
POMPEius is either pom-p^-i-us or pom-p^-yits, etc. 

S is always a sharp sibilant like the Greek 2, and 
is sounded as in the English sin. The Latin Mtsl 
then corresponds in sound precisely with the Greek 
iwvaa. The Romans, by the way, uniformly repre- 
sent the Greek ov by their v, and the Greeks the 
Latin v by their ov. Catulus, in which, as Klotz 
states, the penult vowel was so short as sparcely to 
be heard, was translated thus into Greek, KdrXovg, 

T always preserves its pure sound, EATio=Ei- 

TEE-O ; ABTIUM = Ab-TBE-OOM ; JXJSTITIA = YOOS- 

TEB-TEE-A ; etc, etc. 

F and H, I may remark in passing, were origi- 
nally mere marks of aspiration, the former for the 
spirUus lenis (the JEolic digamma F) the latter 
for the 8piritu8 asper. The form of the latter re- 
sulted from the union of the two Grecian breathing 
marks F and j. They were afterwards til^ated as 
letters, and together with G introduced between E 
and I. The originally soft F was, however, hard- 
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ened, and passed over almost into the sound of the 
Greek *. Hence Fabius = ^dpiog, (pvyrj = vuqa ; 
while the breathing previously indicated by F was 
subsequently expressed by Y when used as a con- 
sonant. The H besides its use in the beginning of 
aspirated syllables, and between two vowels in the 
middle of a word (e. ^., vehkmbks), was employed 
also after the consonants c, p, t, b, to aspirate 
them. This usage appears originally in Grecian 
Words where ch, ph, th, rh, answer to the Greek 

X> 4>y ^1 f>' 

With these remarks on the consonants whose 
Roman pronunciation differed fFom the English, we 
may proceed to the 

DIVISION OF THE CONSONANTS. 

• They are 'divided first into simple and double 

consonants. 
The simple consonants are distinguished, 
1.) According to the different organs which are 

particularly active in their formation ; as 
Throat-letters, gutturcUs ; g, o (qv,) ch, b, h 
Tongve-letters, Unguals; d, t, th, l, n, j, 8. 
Lip-letters, labicUs; b, p, ph, f, m, v. 
2.) According to the nature of the action of the 
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organs iu their formation, or according to certain 
deffrees of articulation^ as 

a.) Mutes^i. e., such as aro formed by the strongest 
effort of the vocal organs, or, are most perfectly 
articulated. These are eittier, 

Soft {mediae) i g, b, b , 
Hard {tenues) ; c (qv), i, p ; 
Rough (aspiratae) / ch, th, ph, f. 

b,) Semi-vowels^ i, €., consonants which, in respect 
to the action of the vocal organs, approach most 
nearly to the votods. These again are subdivided 
into 

a.) Liquids ; i, «., those which readily flow or 
unite with the mutes ;. l, m, n, b. 

P) /Spirants^ those which are formed by the 
breath or voice most slightly interrupted; h, j, s, v. 

j By the breath, h, s. 
( " " voice, J, V. 

In accordance with these distinctions we give the 
following tabular view of the simple consonants, 
exhibiting the two grounds of classification. The 
mutes belonging to the three organs, the throaty 
the tongue and the lips are called respectively the 
E-, T-, and P-sounds. 
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QwrruRKUt. 


LXNOUAXS. 


Labiau. 


1. Mums. 

A) 80ft 

B)hard 
C) Tongh 


(E-Sonnd.) 
O 

0(QY) 
CH 


(T-Sound.) 
D 
T 
TH 


(P-Sound.) . 
B 
P 
PH,P 


2. LiQuim. 


B 


L,N 


M 


8. SpXBAinB. 


H 


J,B 


V 



The hard and soft mates are sometimes properly 
distinguished as surds and sonants^ the term surd 
being applied to those letters whose articulation is 
preceded by an entire interruption of the voice ; 
and the term sonant to those which are accom- 
panied by an audible ralirmuring of the voice. 
Thus c, T, p, are surds ; a, d, b, sonants. 

The double consonants are, 

X from C5S, GS, Qvs, rarely hs ; 
z from DS or sd. 
The former is the only genuine Latin double con« 
sonant. The latter belongs properly to no Latin 
word, but is found only in Greek words and in 
some proper nouns borrowed from foreign laa* 
gaages, e. g.^ zona, zaha« 
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The aspirates ch, th, ph are originally foreign to 
the language. They appear, therefore, chiefly in 
words borrowed from the Greek, although even 
many of these were depi-ived of the aspiration. 
Only in a few common nouns, as pulchee, skpuIt *' 
CHBUM, the CH is used instead of c. It occurs also 
in a few proper nouns, as Gbacchus. Th occurs 
also in some proper nouns, as Cethegus, Spin- 
THEB, Otho, Cabthago. Elsewhere it was not 
used in native words. F was frequently written 
instead of p^, even in nouns derived from the 
Greek. Phaselus, phalebae, delphinus were fre- 
quently written faselus, faleeae, delfinus, etc. 
Instead of teiumphus {dpidfipog) the original or- 
thography was TBIUMPUS. 

The aspirated b (bh) i^ retained in words from 
the Greek in which f> stood at the beginning of a 
word or after another ^, and hence we have 
BHYTHMUS, BiiETOB, Pabb^abius. Also scveral 
words of barbarian origin were written with bh, as 
Rhenus, Rhodanus, Rheda. 

F, in the best times, corresponded more or less 
closely to the Greek 6, as is evident from Quin- 
tilian 12, 10, 29. It is strictly therefore the only 
aspirated mute among the sounds of the Latin 
language. 
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Such, in its admirable simplicity, symmetry and 
completeness, was the system according to which 
the Romans themselves pronounced their noble 
language : a system ascertained and established not 
only by its interior harmony with all the parts of its 
structure, and all the facts of its historical develop- 
ment, but also, in evjBry important particular, by 
the testimony of its own grammarians, and the 
concurrent opinions of the best Latin scholars of 
.modem times. With this system before us, we are 
prepared to justiiy the twofold charge which we 
have brought against the present English method 
of Latin pronunciation : (1.) that it thoroughly 
perverts and vitiates its elementary sounds, thereby 
destroying its euphony and greatly obscuring the 
fects and principles of its . derivation and composi- 
tion ; and (2.) that it absolutely compels the viola- 
tion of its quantities, and renders impossible a right 
reading of its vexse. . 

And firist, how utterly at variance the English 
method is with that above detailed must be obvious 
at a glance to every observer. It gives to every 
vowel, and also to many of the consonants, sounds 
which are rascally different, not only from those of 
the Romans, but also from each other; and to 
every diphthong, a sound not merely different from 
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that of tKe Romans, but entirely incompatible with 
the fundamental principle of the Roman diph- 
thongal system. A character which, in one posi- 
tion^ represents the short souftd of one vowel, in 
another position, may represent the long sound of 
another vowel. Thus in saga, a maniXe^ the first a 
is pronounced as e long, the second as A short ; in 
DBCBM, the first e is pronounced as i long, the second 
as E short ; in cic!, the long and short vowels are 
both made long with the sound of the diphthong 
Ai; but in the adjective cio!Kirs, the first i, which 
is still long, is made short with the entirely different 
sound of I in jpin; in novi, the' long o has its propet 
sound, but in its derivative, n5bili8, the long o \& 
made short, with a different sound wholly unknown 
to the Latin language ; in fuo, pui, the t is made 
lopg ; in PUB, the t is made short, and the sonnd 
radically changed. • 

Again, this system gives to simple vowels the 
sound of diphthongs, and to diphthongs that of 
simple vowels and even of Bhort vowels, though a 
diphthong is always long and always admitted to 
be so by the English-Latinist himself. The i of 
Dico is pronounced ai, the ae of casdo, i ; in the 
compound pbaecido the diphthong and the simple 
vowel I are made to change pliaces ; the diphthong 
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in Cassab has the sound of i long; in Caesabis, 
that of B short. Not one of the Latin diphthongs 
iSy on the English system, pronounced as a diph- 
thong, except ;ei (which occurs in only three or 
four words) and that is mz^-pronounced. Ae and* 
OB have the simple vowel sound of the English 6, 
either long or short, as in mete or inet; ait, that 
of the simple a in faU; eu that of u in tube. So 
much for the perversion of the pure sounds of the 
Latin vowels and diphthongs. Not one of them 
has escaped the contaminating touch of the English 
system. 

But the system does, perhaps, even greater vio- 
lence to some of the consonant sounds. C, always 
with the Romans, a hard guttural mute, which is 
one of the most important consonants in a language, 
often becomes a mere lingual spirant, either hard 
or soft, i. e.f it becomes either the hard or soft 
sibilant, s or z. G, always a soft guttural, is 
changed into a lingual or dento-lingual, represent- 
ing one of the most unpleasant sounds in our lan- 
guage, and one which is wholly ftreign to the Latin, 
that of J, or do. So, again, the J consonant (En- 
glish y) is made to represent the same harsh sound. 
In juitgIo, jungIbbb, junx|i, juxcItuic, pronounced 
JkUine^ there is not a disagreeable sound, and eaoh 
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letter represents here, .as elsewhere, but one sound; 
but it is impossible to imagine a more unpleasant 
combination of sounds than is heard when those 
words are pronounced Anglice. . So again, -the 
sound required to be given to si and ti when fol- 
lowed by a vowel, as in batio, ofpeksio, pro- 
nounced BASHEO, OFPEKSHEO, is wholly alien from 
the Latin, and offensive to every refined ear. In 
view of these corruptions of Latin vowels, diph- 
thongs and consonants, it must b^ admitted, I think, 
by every candid mind, that the Englbh mode of 
Latin pronunciation has forced jixto that language a 
vast number of harsh and discoMant sounds which 
greatly mar its really beautiful and euphonious 
character. 

Nor does this system do violence merely to the 
euphony of the language. The changes which we 
make in the sounds of the consonants, especially of 
the gutturals and of j, introduce a great number of 
irregularities and anomalies of pronunciation, which, 
besides being wholly foreign to the language, ob- 
scure the relation ^f derivatives to each other and 
to their primitive ; of compound to simple terms ; 
of different cases of the same noun, or tenses of the 
same verb to each other and to their commoti root. 
These change? are sometimes so wanton and absurd 
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that nothing bat the force of habit, established 
from our in&ncy in the use of our vernacular 
tongue, could reconcile us to them. For instance, 
in verbs which are reduplicated in the perfect, we 
form the reduplication by usin^ a consonafit sound 
totally difTerent from that of the initial letter of the 
verb-root, and also change the sound of that letter 
itself. From ca-no, instead of cfi-ci-Ni (k£-ki-ni) 
we have sfis-i-Ni ; from ca-do, instead of cfi-d-Di 
(Kfi-Ki-Di) we have ses-i-di ; from cae-do, instead of 
CE-ci-m (kb-ki-di) we have SES-i-i)i. But perhaps 
the Absurdity of such changes is nowhere more 
apparent than in m|,ny compoimd verbs where the 
final consonant of the preposition is assimilated to 
the initial of the verb, as in accipio, occido and 
occiDO. How beautifully and cleaijly . does the 
pronunciation, akkipio, 6kkido and okkIdo point 
out the elements ad and capio, ob and gado, ftai 
OB and CA^o ! But, on the English system, after 
we have changed the sound of the verb's initial, 
from a guttural to the sharp sibilant s, we do not 
allow the .preposition, either to recovet its original 
final letter, or, by way of assimilation, to assume a 
sibilant. We say neither ad-sipio, nor as-^ipio, 
but AK-siPio; neither ob-sido, nor os-sxdo, but 
OK-siDo, etc. 

3* 
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Again, by this praotice of capridously changing 
the sounds of the consonants according to the 
Yowel following them, a slight inflectional or other 
variation in the spelling of a word, the elision or 
transposition of a single letter are enough to make 
an entirely new word of it. The cases of amicus 
pronounced Anglice^ without stopping here to 
notice the radical changes of vowel sounds, are 
as follows: 

Amikus, * Amisi, 

Amisi, Amikobum, 

Ahiko, , Amisis, ^ 

Amu^um, t Amikos, 

Amise, Amisi, 

Amiko. Amisis. 

What a regular and beautiful variety ! Nor have 
we variety merely, but confusion. How is it possi- 
ble, for example, to distinguish the genitive singu- 
lar, and nominative and vocative plural, from the 
perfect of the verb amttto ? Who, again, would 
ever imagine that fac and bic had come, by elision, 
from FASB and diss ? or nbc from nbkwe ? Who 
would suppose cbbtus, and obetus, as we pro- 
nounce them, to be different forms of the same par- 
ticiple ? For it must be borne in mind that such 
elisions and metatbeses are part of (he history of 
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the liying language, occurring not in the use of 
the learned or on the written page, but in the 
mouth of the people. Such illustrations of the 
confusion created by these capricious and radical 
changes of consonant sounds might be multiplied 
▲D UBiTUM. But those already furnished are su£ 
ficient for our present purpose. 

Agam, this corruption of Latin pronunciation 
has erected a high wall of partition between the 
Latin and its kindred languages — a wall which 
very few Latin students, accustomed only to the 
English method, have ever attempted, and fewer 
still have been able,fto scale — a wall which entirely 
shuts out from the view of the exclusive English 
pronouncer a large majority of the ethnical affini- 
ties of the Latin language. What mere English 
Latinist would be likely to discover the relation, 
e, g,y between acoetis (pronounced a-see^is) and 
the Gre4k^ d/coirig ? between cebcueus (sur-cU-rus) 
and icipKcwpog ? between cici (sai-sai) and kUi ? 
between Cicixus {slai-nus) and KiKivog? between 
coEKA (see-na) and Kolvog ? between cblla (sella) 
and the German kelleb? between cistA (sista) 
' and KiSTE ? between cioeb {sai-ser) and kicheb ? 
between ciNCKnrM {sink-tum) and the English 
hinkf betwec^i tum-ulus and tombf etc., etc. 
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The Greek, which is so closely allied to the Latin, 
but which has suffered far less than the Latin from 
these ' corruptions, becomes to our English-Latinist 
a very strange language, rathef than a sister of the 
same famify. He has learned, e. g.^ to pronounce 
the Latin oceanus, o-sMe-a-nu or still more erro- 
neously, o-shee-d-nus ; he meets the Greek word 
imedvhq and thinks it quite an alien, but the Roman 
Latinist finds the two words pronounced precisely 
alike, (except a slight difference between the o and 
ir,) and perceives at once their identity ; the En- 
glish Latinist is staggered at the difference between 
CiLicTA {8ai'lish-y-a) and Kilikia, but the Roman 
Latinist sees no difference at all. Just so in hun- 
dreds of other instances which might be named. 
But this point will be more fully illustrated in 
another place. 

Having thus substantiated, as I think, the state- 
ment that the English system of Latin pronuncia- 
tion thoroughly perverts the pure sounds of the 
language, and having shown some of the pernicious 
^effects of that perversion in introducing harshness, 
irregularity and confusion, into a language which, 
in itself, is eminently euphonious, symmetiical and 
philosophical, I proceed to the remaining charge, 
viz., that this system not merely tolerates, b«t 
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enjoins the violation of the true quantities of the 
language, and, consequently, of the just measure of 
Latin verse. W.e concede to the English system 
that it makes this stern deijaand of the sacrifice of 
Latin quantity "not willingly, but of necessity." 
Such is its nature^ it can not do otherwise. It pos- 
sesses an inherent and ineradicable incompatibility 
with the proper Latin quantities, and with the 
whole theory of Roman verse. It may be thought 
a bold and arrogant statement, and yet we will 
have both the courage and the frankness to make 
it, that no man can read, on* the English method, 
any ten consecutive lines of Latin poetry of any 
considerable length, say dactylic hexameters, with- 
out violating Latin quantity at least as many as 
twenty-five or thirty times, and frequently twice or 
thrice thii'ty times. We sometimes meet with the 
striking inconsistency of an earnest stickler for the 
English method, who plumes himself upon his 
achievements and skill in this matter of Latin 
quantity, and manifests a self-righteous horror of 
what he calls " false quantity," but who neverth^ 
less unconsciously makes one or more false quanti- 
ties in nearly every Latin word he utters. The 
fiiult as well as the inconsistency belong not so 
much to the individual as to the system, a system 
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which, at the same tune, both forces its practitioner 
into error, and J}linds him to its existence. To this 
point it becomes necessary for us to give special 
attention, in order to SQt forth in its true light the 
immeasurable superiority of the Roman over the 
English system of Latin pronunciation. By '* false 
quantity'' the pronouncer of Latin on the English 
system, or the English pronouncer, as I will briefly 
call him, means simply ^^ &lse accentuation" of a 
word from non-observance of the quantity of its 
penultimate syllable. The quantity of the other 
syllables he is indifferent to, and, by the necessities 
of his system, is perpetually violating. Only place 
the accent on the right syllable of a word, and our 
adept English pronouncer will pronounce you ^^ all 
right" in the matter of quantity, though you give, 
as on. the English system you may, a fiils^ quantity 
to every syllable in it. Take, €i. g.y the word pbigi- 
Bis. The penult being short, the accent is on the 
antepenult. But the ultimate and antepenultimate 
vowels are long; yet our EnglLsh-Latinist doesn't 
fiay fraije-daia but frij-e^dis^ malang: the first 
and last syllables short instead of long, and thus 
robbing the word of two fifths of its quantity; 
in v1b4iIs, though he give the right accent, he 
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makes the two long syllables short and the short 
one long. 

This disregard of quantity, except so far as quan- 
tity determines the place of the accent, the English- 
Latinist constantly exhibits. The Latin Grammar 
of Andrews and Stoddai^, which is, perhaps, most 
commonly used in this country, contains the follow- 
ing : " To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is 
necessary to ascertain the quantities of their last 
two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the 
occasional addition of enclitics. As these are gen- 
erally monosyllables, ani, for the purpose of accen- 
tuation, are considered as parts of the words to 
which they are annexed, they cause the finstl syllable 
of the original word to become the penult of the 
compound. It is necessary, therefore, to learn the 
quantities of those final syllables only which end in 
a t?a«?6?." This quotation gives us the pith of the 
whole doctrine of the English system on the subject 
of Latin quantity. "Bhe quantity of the penultimate 
syllable is ordinarily all we need to know in order 
" to pronounce Latin words correctly,^ Now the 
truth is, that to read Latin, and especially Latin 
poetry, correctly, we must give each syllable of 
each word its just measure of sound. Cicero in- 
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forms U8, that the Romans, even in their common 
discourse, were very careful to mark the quantity 
of every syllable. And think we that the poet was 
indifferent to the quantity of a single syllable intro- 
duced into his verse? Is it not the regulated 
succession of long and short syllables, and not, as 
in English, of accented and unaccented syllables, 
which constitutes the rhythm of Latin poetry? 
Cicero tells us, De Obat., L. iii., c. 48, that the 
Roman poet was so strictly controlled by the laws 
of measure that not a syllable in his verse might be, 
by the smallest breath even, longer or shorter than 
was proper. Even if the ^oet had been disposed 
to admit the slightest violation of the proper mea- 
sure, the people, as Cicero states in the same book, 
c. 50, would not allow him to do it ; he says that 
* those who were entirely ignorant of the rules of 
versification had so nice and intuitive a sense of the 
true syllabic measures, that they would raise a 
clamor against the dramatic poet, if he made* a 
single syllable either longer •r shorter than w&s 
iust. How then can* we give the real rhythm of a 
Latin verse without observing the true quantity of 
each syllable of it? It is obviously impossible. 
We have, then, two impossible things. First, it is 
impossible for the English-Latinist not to violate 
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Latin quantity, perpetually ; and second, it is im- 
possible to preserve Latin rhythm without observing 
Latin quantity, uniformly. 

Before proceeding further with this point, we 
would request the reader to bear in mind that, on 
the English system of Latin pronunciation, a long 
sounds like a in vnade^ a short, Uke a in mat ; £ 
long, like 6 in waU^ e short, like e in met ; i long, 
like i in pine^ i short, like i in pin; o long, like o 
in note^ o short, like o in not ; u long, like w in tuhe^ 
IT short, like u in tub. Now it will be found, upon 
examination, that it is only in words having the 
' penult vowel long, and followed by a isingle conso- 
nant, that we are sure, on this system, of having 
the quantity of even one syllable correctly given ; • 
and that, in all other words, whether dissyllables 
with short penult, or polysyllables with accented 
antepenults, every syllable may have a false quan- 
tity. TC-Bis, e. ^., the dative plural of t&-ba, is 
pronounced to-b!s ; BK-du-iis, dative of ee-gu-la, 
is pronounced beg-u-lis. Li words of two syllables, 
the English rule lengthens the penult vowel when 
followed by a single consonant, whatever be its real 
quantity ; and in words of more than two syllables 
having the antepenult accented, it shortens the 
accented syllable, whatever its quantity, except 
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(1st) in the case of u, and (2d) in those wotda in 
which the vowel of the penult is followed by an- 
other vowel. In these, the rale lengthens the 
accented antepenult, whatever its quantity, unless 
the vowel of the accented syllable be i, which is 
invariably shortened, whatever its quantity.. In an 
accented antepenultimate syllable, then, the i is 
always short, and the u always long, whatever be 
their real quantity. In accordance, then, with the 
above rules, patbb, icbbus, mxsbb, mola, nubus, 
become PATBB, mbbus, misbb, hola, nubus: fab- 
lOLOB, beGula, diugo, nobilis, become fabulob, 

BEGULA, D]fltIGO, NOBILIS ; but DUBITO bcCOmCS 

DtBiTo: MANBO, SBDBO, f6vb6, fugio, becomo 

ILANBO, SEDEO, FOVEO, FUGIO ; but FBIGBO bcCOmCS 

fbigeo. 

No one, it is presumed, who is &miliar with the 
English method of pronouncing, will deny the just- 
ness of this representation of the rules and practice 
of the English system. But to remove every pos- 
sible doubt on this point, let us hear Mr. Walker 
himself, whose rules ibr pronouncing Greek and 
Latin proper names have been jgenerally adopted 
in this country and in England, and whom we cheer- 
fully concede to be the highest authority for the 
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mispronunciation of Greek and Latin words the 
world has yet produced. 

"Every accented antepenultimate but u, even 
when followed by one consonant only, is, in our 
pronunciation of Latin as well as of English, short ; 

thus FABULA, SEPABO, DILIGO, NOBILIS, CUOUMIS, haVC 

the first syllables pronounced as in the English 
words, capital^ celebrate^ simony y solUudey luculent^ 
in direct opposition to the Latin quantity, which 
makes every antepenultimate vowel in all these 
words but the last, long ; and this we pronoimce 
long, though short in Latin. But if a semi-conson- 
ant diphthong succeed, then every such vowel is 
sounded long but i in our pronunciation of both lan- 
guages ; and Euganetjs, Eugenia, filius, foliijm, 
BUBiA, have the vowel in the antepenultimate 
syllable pronounced exactly as in the English 
words satiate, menial^ delirious^ notorious, penuri- 
ous ; though they are all short in Latin but the i, 
which we pronounce short, though in the Latin it 
IB long." 

In all these accented antepenults, then, Mr. 
Walker €xpressly,veqmres every long vowel to^be 
shortened and every short vowel to be lengthened. 

As another illustration of the inherent and insn- 
perable difficulties under which the English system 
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laboni in respect to the giving of Latin quantity, 
take the verb fugio in its four principal parts; 
TVQiOy FUGEBB, FUGi, PUGiTUM. If now the at- 
tempt be made to distinguish the long and short 
sounds of the ir, pronouncing the former as in tube^ 
and the latter as in tub^ then according as the g i£ 
made hard or soft, we shall have either TxiQ-i-Oy 

FJi^G-B-BB, FU-JI, FUG-i-TUM, Or PTOG-I-O, FUDG-E-BE, 

Fu-Ji, FUDG-i-TUM. But this if a little too fudg-y 
even for our English pronouncer, and so, in perfect 
consistency with himself and his intelligent guides, 
he concludes to violate the quantity in three cases 
out of the four. 

The proper quantity of final syllables and mono- 
syllables is rarely given. The latter are generally 
pronounced short except where they are short, 
e. ^., OS, the mouthy is made short. Nil, coming 
by syncopation and contraction from n^hil, is made 
short, but the short first vowel of the full form is 
changed into a diphthong, naihU; thus the word, 
at one time, is robbed of half its quantity, and, at 
another, has one half more than its due. On the 
other hand, qv£, v£, ne, tb, etc., are' made long. 
£s, however, whether it be a final syllable or a 
monosylkble, is always long, whatever its real 
quantity. 
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Again, this system of capriciously changing both 
the quantities and the sounds of the vowels accord- 
ing to their position, becomes most ludicrously con- 
spicuous in the inflectional variations of words. In 
the declensions of nouns, the radical vowel, which 
has and should receive the same quantity and sound 
throughout, is changed from short t;,o long or long 
to short and back again with startling rapidity and 
frequency, the sound also varying with the quan- 
tity. Os, the mouth, goes thus : os, obis, obi, qp, 
OS, OBE, etc.; miles, goes thus: miles, m!lMs, 

MlfLlTI, MILITEM, MILES, MILITE, CtC. Z the plural of 

Mins, mild, goes thus : mites, mites, mitKa; mitium, 
mMum, mMum; MiTiBus, mitibus, MiTiBus ; mItks, 
mites, mitia, etc., pronounced mai-tez, mai-tez, 
mish-y-a; Misk-Y-UM, Mfee-Y-uM, mish-y-um; mit-y- 

BU8, MIT- Y-BFS, mIt-Y-BUS ; MAI-TEZ, MAI-TEZ, Mfetf - Y-A, 

etc. So also in the variations of Verbs. Where 
the quantity and sound of the radical vowel are 
really unchanged,* they are constantly changing in 
our pronunciation ; and on the other hand, where 
the quantity is actually changed, distinguishing con- 
tracted and imcontracted forms or indicating differ- 
ence of tense or action, we neglect the distinction, 
and make the different quantities alike long or alike 
short. Sometimes we even reverse the &Gts, making 
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the short long, and the long short, Thus in the 
imperfect tenses, lboo, legebam, the short e of the 
present is made long; and in the perfect tenses, 
LEGi, LEGEBAM, the long E of the pluperfect is 
made short. We make no distinction between the 
E of PES and that of pedis. In bos, bovis, the o 
of the nominative, which has become long by con- 
traction, is made short, while the shoit o of the 
genitive is made long. In venio, venieb, veni, 
etc., we make no distinction between the short e 
of the present and the long e of the perfect. And 
still further ; as, on the one hand, we lengthen the 
short e in most of the imperfect tenses, so, on the 
other, we shorten the long e in all the perfect 
tenses except the dissyllabic veni. 

Such are some of the many ways* in which the 
English system of Latin pronunciation necessarily 
violates the true quantities of the Ringuage, and is, 
therefore, fatal to the proper rhythm of Latin verse. 
These multitudinous and glaring corruptions, which, 
against many eaniest protests, gradually invaded 
and finally supplanted the older and purer English 
method of pronouncing Latin, ire now, as we have 
seen, systematically inculcated in our Latin gram- 
mars and other elementary works. But no inge- 
nuity of man can harmonize the parts of this sys- 
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tern. The rales laid down for the sounds of the 
letters are often, and of necessity, in direct conflict 
with those given by the same authority for the 
quantity of syllables, so that, if the pupil gives the 
prfescribed sound he will violate the quantity/, or if 
he gives the quantity^ he will violate the rule for 
the sound. Numerous illustrations of this fact 
might be drawti from the Latin grammars most 
commonly used in qur schools and colleges. One 
oj" two will be sufficient for our pui*pose. 

" I is long in the first syllable of a word, the 
second of which is accented : 1st. When it stands 
alone before a consonant. 2d. When it ends a 
syllable before a vowel." 

The example adduced in illustration of the first 
part of this rule is ^DONisus, jn which the initial i is 
short. With the second, viz., i is long when it efids 
a syllable before a vowel^ compare the first general 
• rule of quantity, " A vowel before another vowel is 
short.^^ 

Again, " When a syllable ends with a consonant, 
it has always the short English sound." 

The student who reads this brief and comprehen- 
sive rule, and understands the meaning of words, 
must consider the whole question for ever settled 
with regard to the quantity of a syllable ending in 
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a consonant. But what is his surprise when, in the 
chapter on Quantity, he observes a long succession 
of rules with numerous exceptions on this very sub- 
ject of the quantity of syllables ending in § con- 
sonant. And his wonder and perplexity are still 
further increased when he reads the following rule 
of quantity : " A vowel naturally short before two 
consonants is fow^." 

Now what is the actual effect of tjiis corrupted 
system of pronunciation upon the English and 
American method of reading Latin verse ? It is 
obvious that the real quantity, as indicated and 
determined by the sounds, is entirely disregarded. 
The line is simply divided into the proper number 
of feet, and the foot into the proper number of 
syllables. TGese syllables are assumed to be long 
or short, according to the exigencies of the case, 
though they may be sounded of the opposite 
quantity, and then the rhythm is secured by giving 
the ICTUS to the proper syllable of the foot. This 
system of scanning, then, though professedly rest- 
ing on quantity, is really, like the English, based on 
accentuation. For example, take the lOtU and 11th 
Imes of the* first book of the uEneid : 
Insig|n£M pKbItItb yi|BUM, tot a|diiib la|bob£s, 

ImPULeIbiT. Tan|taENE An)[|miS C0B|LEST5fBUS|lBAB ? 
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In the first foot of the first line, the two long sylla- 
bled are pronounced short ; in the second, the long is. 
made short and the two shorts, long ; in the third, 
the two shorts are made long, the short i in yibxtm as 
well as in pietate, being also changed to a diph- 
thong ; in the fourth, the long is made short ; in 
' the fifth, the two shorts are made long : in the first, 
foot of the second, the long is made short, and the 
two shorts, long ; in the second, the two longs are 
made short ; in the fourth, the first long is made 
short; in the fifth, the long is" made short.- In the 
first eleven lines this English method requires the 
violation of Latin quantity, as indicated by its own 
rules and sounds, about seventy times. The rhythm 
^ made to depend solely upon raising the voice in 
the ABSis, and lowering it in the thesis of the foot. 
Closely Ggnnected with this, and a natural conse- 
quence of it, is the alm(5Sst universal and yet utterly 
abominable practice of separating the feet instead 
of the wcyrds by slight cabsubas. Each word does 
not stand by itself as it should, and as it does in 
prose, but the syllables which constitute the foot, 
though forming parts of different words, stand by 
themselves. Whenever, therefore, the foot ends in 
the middle of a word, as it frequently will in all 
4 
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melodious verse, the parts of the word are improp- 
erly separated by a cabsttba. 

^ I claim now to have fully substantiated the 
charges brought against the present English system 
of Latin pronunciation, and shown it to be liable 
to very grave objections. We have also seen that 
the so-called "Continental" method is entitled 
neither to the authority implied in that name, nor 
to any respcQt based on grounds of intrinsic worth ; 
and we may safely take it for granted that the 
scholars of England and America will not servilely 
copy the usage of any single nation on the Conti- 
nent, as France or Germany, Italy or Sp^. Finally, 
we have found the original Roman system of pro- 
nunciation fully developed by the researches of* 
the learned, and established by complete and satis- 
factory evidence. And the question natur|^ly arises, 
can this system, in theory so beautiful and so authentic, 
be revived in practice ? This question has some* 
times been answered negatively by persons who 
maintain that the man who has, in substance, the 
true theory of the Bomans in pronouncing their 
language, and attempts to carry it out in his own 
pronunciation of the Latin, may, in many instanoem 
depart from the actual practice of the BimiSlili* 
Possibly he may ; it is hardly possible, we know, 
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for a living laognage to maintain its original form 
in all respects nncbanged through saccessive centu- 
ries. But yet, in view of the exceeding simplicity 
and symmetry of the Roman system, he has, 1 
think, a better reason to suppose that he does not^ 
than anybody else has to suppose that he does. 
And besides, whether in the application of the 
theory, he does or does not vary, occasionally, from 
tiie actual usage of the Romans, is a question nearly 
as immaterial as it is manifestly imdebatable. Of 
course, no man can know or reasonably pretend 
to know, whether his pronunciation of the Latin 
corresponds precisely with that of Cicero or Caesar, 
but with the well authenticated and simple theory 
of the Romans before him, he may be reasonably 
assured that his pronunciation is substantially iden- 
tical with theirs. He may not, for instance, be 
sure whether he gives to f the same degree of 
aspiration that the Romans did ; whether he 
sounds thetfv consonant, or the rare and difficult 
combinations si and sn, precisely as they did; 
but he may be certain that he sounds all the 
vowels and all the common diphthongs as they 
did ; that he makes the same consonants gutturals^ 
Khgitals or labials; mutes^ liquids or spirants ; 
the same mutes, soft^ hard or rough which the 
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Romans did ; he may thas know that he has the 
fall idea on which the entire Roman system was 
based, and may be reasonably assured that his 
actual practice is substantially identical with the 
Roman> 

But, admitting the possibility of restoring the 
true pronunciation, can not all the advantages of 
its restoration be secured without the inconvenience 
and singularity of a change? Why not, it has 
sometimes been asked, teach the Roman pronun- 
ciation in theory for purposes of comparative phi- 
lology, but follow the English system in practice^ to 
avoid being singular ? In this position we have, I 
think, two unwarrantable assumptions. 1st, that a 
mere theoretical knowledge of the Roman pronun- 
ciation is all we need for the successful study of the 
relations ojf the Latin to its sister languages, and 
2d, that the study of Comparative Philology is the 
only thing to be promoted by our knowledge of 
Roman orthoepy. Admitting, for 4kkQ moment, 
the truth of the second assumption, viz. : that Com- 
parative Philology is the only thing to be affected 
by our knowledge or ignorance of Roman orthoepy 
— is it true, we ask, that a merely theoretical knowl- 
edge of the Roman pronunciation is amply suffi- 
cient for all purposes of comparative philology? 
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It would seem to me that the mere stAtement of 
this question is amply sufficient for the refutation ot 
this assumption. The mere knowledge of the 
Boman theory of pronunciation without the habitual 
practice oi that pronunciation is, to my mind and 
in my experience, of comparatively littl^e utility in 
respect to the study of the foreign affinities of the 
Latin language. I maintain that the Roman pro- 
nunciation becomes valuable to4;he student of the 
character and relations of the Latin just in propor- 
tion to his familiarity with it. It is the constant 
speaking, and reading, and study of the language,, 
on the Roman system of orthoepy — ^it is this accus- 
toming of the ear to the Roman sounds, and . thisr 
aione^ I had almost said, which sheds a continuous 
and ever increasing light on its foreign relations ; 
and opens successively new and attcacJiiT^ vJstaa 
into the wide field of comparative philology. . lX\ 
must be so from the nature of the case. The affift-;- 
ities between the words of sister languages lie espe^« 
cially in their radical sounds^ i. «., in the soundA oi-. | 
their root-letters. While these sounds may bftsuib^ 
Btantially identical — sounds which the sister, nations 
had in commcm long before the^y; tifadi a written * 
language, and even when they w^ra yet, in fact, 
but one nation — ^ihe alphabetical rag^es^ntations of 
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those sounds adopted by the separated members of 
the one original ^mlly afler the iime of their sepa- 
ration, may be, and in &ct are, widely diverse. 
How different, for example, the appeaarance of the 
Saxon tomb and the Latin tuhulxjs ; of the Saxon 
Mrik* and the Latin cinctum ; and how differ- 
ent their sounds^ also, on the English method of 
pronoanciiig Latin. But, on the Roman method, 
the two Saxon words have, respectively, the precise 
sounds of the roots of the two Latin words, tum- 
ulus and omc-tum. Now which of the two, I 
ask, will the more readily discover this affinity, the 
man who, though informed of the Roman theory, 
vractices the English ; who hahituaUy gives to 
those Latin words their foreign, false, unrelated 
sounds, or, the man to whose ear the true Roman 
and related sounds are perfectly familiar ? The 
question needs no formal answer. To study with 
advantage, then, the relations of the Latin to other 
languages, the real sounds of the language must be 
familiar to the ear ; and they never can become so 
except by their being &miliar on the tongue. 

But is there any truth in the second of the above 
assumptions, viz., that comparative philology is the 
only thing to be affected by our knowledge or igno- 
xance of Roman orthoepy ? Very far from it. An 
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auricular familiarity with the Roman system of 
pronunciation, I deem to be quite as valuable an aid 
in the study of the language itself, as in that of com- 
parative philology, and, therefore, of far greater 
practical value, inasmuch as few persons will have 
leisure to carry their investigations into the field of 
Comparative Philology, while thomands are en« 
gaged in the study of the Latin, and interested in 
having their knowledge of that language as accu- 
rate and complete as the researches of the learned 
can make it. If I may be allowed to refer, to my 
own experience, I would say that I an^ fully con- 
scious of having made more real progress in the 
study of the language itself, as well as of its affini- 
ties, during the first ^ve years in which I practiced 
the Roman pronunciation, than I did by the harder 
study of the preceding ten years in tha use of the 
English system ; although then not ignorant of the 
princi2)al points of difference between the Roman 
and English methods of pronouncing Latin. And 
from the very nature of things it could not be 
otherwise. In the study of every language, it is a 
matter of vast importance to have the right pro- 
nunciation, the tru^ vocal sounds of the language, 
not merely in the head, but habitually and fami- 
liarly on the tongue. Truth here, as everywhere, 
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iS| in itself, an argument sufficient to outweigh a 
mountain of objections. Nor do I see how a pro- 
fessed teacher of Latin can answer it to his con- 
fidence or sense of honor, deliberately and elaborately 
to train his pupils in a way which, by his own con- 
fession, misrepresenl|the form of the language and 
will as certsunly belie its spirit. For the true 
vernacular pronunciation of a language is necessa- 
rily homogeneous with its structure — it is part and 
parcel of the genivs of the language. Having been 
developed and established simultaneously with the 
growth and maturity of the language itself, they 
must, of necessity, be so thoroughly harmonized 
and adjusted to each other, that they can not be 
severed without great practical disadvantage and 
loss. I think it may be laid* down as a universal 
truth, that no student of any language can possibly, 
by any ingenuity, discover and comprehend the real 
structure and genius of the language as fully and 
dearly on a foreign and false, as on the true, vernacu« 
lar .system of orthoepy. I am persuaded from the 
experience of twenty-four years in teaching Latin, 
fieventeen on the English and seven on the Roman 
.system, that I can teadi the important principles of 
ihe language far more successfully with the true 
. than with the &lse pronunciation. I have given 
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the two systems a &ir tiial with no interest but to 
ascertain the truth ; and I not merely thinJc but I 
know that, by the daily use of the true pronuncia- 
tion, I can secure, on the part of the student, a 
much more intelligent and lively interest in ques- 
tions pertsdning to the etymology of the language ; 
to its various inflectional forms and laws ; tfl its 
quantities ; and, above all, to its metrical system 
and its relations to kindred languages. The only 
and the all-satisfactory explanation of these facts is 
simply this, that over all the important questions 
connected with the structure and ethnical relations 
of the Latin language, the English method of pro- 
nouncing it, so far as it differs from the Roman, 
spreads a cloud which the student must himself 
clear away, or with difficulty penetrate, in order to 
any considerable success in his studies, while on 
these same questions the Roman pronunciation 
throws a strong light. The &lse pronunciation 
necessarily darkens and obstructs the student's 
pathway; the true one illuminates and clears it. 
The man who, in the use of the former, has achieved 
much in Latin philology, would have .achieved 
much more in the use of the latter. What he 
has accomplished has been done in despite of ad- 
verse influences. He has been rowing his Latia 
4* 
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boat ADTBBSO 7LVMINB instead of vlttmine sb- 

C3UND0. 

As a preparation for a proper observance of 
Latin quantity and metre, the position which I am 
controverting, viz., teach the Roman system of 
pronunciation, but practice the English, is just 
abcnit as rational as it would be to expect that, by 
teaching a child the theory of virtue while you 
habituate him to the practice of vice, he will ulti- 
mately become a virtuous man. It is not mere 
theoretical principles, but well established moral 
habits which control the life. The wise man does 
not say, " Teach the child" (theoretically) " the 
way he should go and when he is old," etc., but 
*' train up the child." Form him to right habits. 
The same general principle is involved in this mat- 
ter of Latin quantity and measure. Accustom your 
pupil to the English system of pronunciation and, 
no matter what you teach him, you Vixe forming him 
to wrong habits. You are " training him up" in the 
way he should not go, through the noble measures 
of Horace and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal. On this 
point, I shall have a word or two more to say by- 
and-by. But of this one thing let every teacher of 
English-Latin be assured. He can not continue to 
impose upon his pupils a system of pronunciation 
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80 entirely inoongraous with that which belongs to 
the language, and is really and essentially part of 
itsel^.and save them from the confusion and error 
which that system necessarily involves. We may, 
if we choose, through indolence or timidity, refuse 
to abandon the worse for the better method ; but 
let us do it with our eyes open. Let us make up 
our minds clearly on the only alternative that is 
before us, either to forego the advantages attending 
on the truth or frankly to abandon and boldly to 
repiftdiate the falsehood. 

The most important reasons for adopting the 
latter branch of this alternative have already been 
foreshadowed in the preceding pages, and some of 
them have been so fully developed as, perhaps, to 
lieed no further illuBtration. I shall content myself, 
therefore, in'conclusion, with a recapitulation of the 
main points of the argument, wit& such expan- 
sion and such additional considerations as may seem 
requisite. 

I advocate, then, the adoption of the system of 
Latin pronunciation above described, in lieu of 
every other system, and especially of the English : 

1. Because it is the true Moman pronunciation, 
and, therefore, in full harmony with the entire 
structure and genius of the language. This fact 
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alone is, in my judgment, a sufficient re^on for the 
course proposed* 

2. Because it is more simple, regular and philo- 
sophical than the English system. Each alphahetical 
character represents but one articulate sound ; and 
these sounds, whether vowel or consonant, are 
easily classified or combined in accordance with 
clear, definite, and" invariable phonetic laws. 

3. because it is more euphonious and beautiful 
than the English system. Let any man of candor 
and good literary taste go through, for exanq[>le, 
•with the forms of bego, eegeee, jungo, jungeeb, 
first on the Koman plan, giving the e, it, and g their 
appropriate sounds throughout, and then on the 
English plan, changing frequently and radically the 
sounds of the vowels, and also that of the g fydm a 
guttural to a lingual spirant and back again ; let 
him decline, on the two plans, amicus, eogus, the 

: plural of Mins, fblix, etc. ; let him pronounce, on 
' the two plans, such words as justitia, audacia, 
CiuciA, Galatia, inimicitia, iNSornA, oceanxts, 

OFFICIUM, EOSACEUM, OTIXTM, KEGOTIUM, ENITIUM, 

etc., etc. ; let him, I say, in these and hundreds of 
other like cases, carefully compare the two systems 
in respect of their euphony, and thsn defend the 
English system if he can. It is not uncommon for 
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persons who have been accustomed only to the En- 
glish sounds, and whose classical scholarship is not 
sufficient to enable them to appreciate the intrinsic 
merits and defects of the two systems, to attempt 
to cast ridicule upon the strange words revealed by 
the Roman pronunciation ; such, e. g,^ as those in 
which c and g occur before e, i, y, ajj, and ob. 
Ridicule is the most available weapon in a weak 
cause. But as well might a rude Thracian have 
laughed at the polished discourse of the sage oi 
the Athenian Academy'; as well might a driveling, 
reeling inebriate, meeting a sober and upright man 
and fancying him to be the stammering staggerer, 
sneer at his really clear speech and steady gait, as an 
English-Latinist cast ridicule upon the pronunciation 
of a Roman-Latinist. The Rbinan system of Latin 
pronunciation must be pronounced, by every com- . 
petent judge, to J>e intrinsically far more euphonious 
and dignified than the English. 

4. Because it alioaya distinguishes words of dif- 
ferent orthography and signification by their sounds^ 
while the English system very frequently does not ; 
as, e. g,^ censeo, ceksio, sentio; census and 
SENSus; CEBvus and sehvus; caedo, cedo and 
SEDO ; dOEB and siseb ; ceu smd sett ; ceixa and 
SELLA ; ciTus and srrus ; sois and sis ; som (for 
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sciSNs) and sik ; amici and amisi ; ciBCui.i38 aad 
susouLus; etc., etc. Now when we make saoh 
radical changes as these, it is not a mere change in 
the pronunciation of a word bat an actual substitu* 
tion of one word fer another. When we s&y that 
ss:b^sus means a vakccUion (oeksus) we state a false* 
hood; SEBYus signifies not a staff (cebyus) but 
a slave ; sella, not a room (cella) but a chair / 
SEDo, not I smite (cabdo), nor I ^ield (cedo) buf J 
soothe; etc., etc. 

5. Because it' diffuses miiyersal light while the 
English system spreads more or less darkness over 
the etymology of the language, and over the entire 
subject of vowel, diphthongal and consonant comr 
binations and changes. This point has already 
perhaps been sufficiently illustrated, I will only' 
say here that the instances, in wHich the one system 
illuminates and the other obscures questions re- 
specting the derivation, composition or orthograph- 
ical variation of words, occur on every page of 
every Roman author. 

.6. Because it not merely throws mnch light on 
the subject of Latin versification, but is the only 
system on which Latin poetry can be correctly^ 
read. That this statement is true in regard to 
Latin quantity has ahready been shown. It is aba 
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4me in two or three other respects. Whenever, 
for example, the letter c is left at the end of a word, 
after a final vowel or final m with a preceding vowel ' 
has been cut oflT before a word commencing with a ^ 
vowel, the c, on the English system of pronuncia- / 
tion, is often improperly transferred from its own ' 
to the following word, or changes its sound from e 
to s or s to K ; but on the Roman system, the 
c always remains with its own word, and its power 
is unchanged. • / 

So again, Qv, when similarly left at the end of a 
word, must, on the English system, be connected in 
syllabication with the following word. And thus 
the QV of one word unite with the first syllable of 
the next to form either another word or what is 
no word at all? ^Everyman who reads Latin poetry 
with the English pronunciation always commits 
•this barbarism. He can not do otherwise. Because 
the sounds of kw represented by qv on the English 
system, can not be uttered at the end of a syllable, 
and must, therefore, in all such cases, be severed 
from their own word and connected with the fol- 
lowing. Take, e, ^., the following dactylic hexam* 
eter from Juvenal : 
* " Bed qvamqvam m mdlgnis opibus plumaqvb patebsta.". 

The final m of the conjunction with the vowel 
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preceding are cat off, and on the English system, 
we must read 

Sed| qvamU qv' inI mag||nis, etc. 
The hearer would, of course, take the second 
word to be qvam {Jwiarri) and the thu-d, qvin {Jcnjoin^ 
But, on the Roman -system, the qvamqv' sounds like 
HAMK ; the final qy» then, is sounded with its own 
word ; the preposition in stands .properly by itself; 
and the Roman hearer would know Jit once frqm 
the sound. KAMK that the wordj^vas qvamqvam with 
the AM cut off by ecthlipsis. Take again Virgil's 

" Mult A. qvoqve et BBLiiO passus, dum conderbt ubbeil" 

On the English system, we necessarily divide as 
follows, viz. : 

md-lItaI qvo||qv' et| bel||loj pas|]su-s, etc. 
In this reading, the third word qvet {Jewel) is 
just no word at all. But on the Roman system, 
we divide thus : 

Mul1ta| qvoqvK et| bel||lo| pas||sus, etc. 
(kok) 
Here again each word stands properly by itself, 
and the hearer knows that the second and third 
words are not kwo and kwet, but qvoqve (koke) 
and BT. The qvoqv' remains short because the Mfv 
never form position. 
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So, a few lines below, we read, on the English 
nystem : 

•^ . . . STfi-|D3[||is[ QV' AS||pfiE|R][|MA|| BBLJIJ; 

but on the Roman system, 

.... STu|di||iSQV*| A||sPfiBlBl|MA|| KBLJLi.H 
(STu|D][|[iSK) 

So again, in Horace, we read the following lines 
on the Boman syiStem, thus : 

NonI e|get| Mau||bis| jA|cF|Lis|| nbqv'| ab|cu;||* v^ 

. (nek) ' 

but on the English system, ^ 

Non| b|get| Mau||bis| jac|u|lis|| iirE|Qv'AB|c€-. \ 

If there were any truth in spirit rapping, no / 
man, in reading this passage, would utter that word / 
^VABOir or NBQVABCU {nekwarcu)j without getting, 
instanter, a terrible rap from the spirit of my friend 
Horace ; but as there is iiot, I feeV myself in 'duty / 
bound to do a little honest rapping for him. The ! 
instances in which qv is thus left at the end of a 
word by the cutting off of a final vowel or final am, 
aai, tM, OM, or UM, before a word commencing with 
a vowel, are innmmerable, and on the English sys- / 
tem, therefore, we are forced, in the reading of 
I^tin poetry, to the perpetration of innumerable 
barbarisms. / 
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^' ' 7. Because it &.cilitates immensely the study of 
I comparative philology, espeoi^ly when prosecuted 
with a view to the illustration of the Latin lan- 
guage. 

In tracing the affinities among different lan- 
guages, we must examine especially the roots of 
words, and these roots in respect of their elemen- 
tary soundsf not of their different modes of alpha- 
betical representation ; and in order to pursue thiis 
path of inquiry with safety and success, we must 
know accurately and familiarly the affinities of ar- 
I ticulate sounds and their natural and legitimate 
changes and interchanges. The habit of judging 
of words by the eye rather than the ear — a habit 
engendered among cultivated nations by the use of 
/ a written language — ^greatly obstructs that quick 
/ perception of the affinities of sounds which has 
' been observed -to exist in rude, unlettered tribes. 
This habit of comparing words by their outward 
I appearance, and not by the sounds of theic radical 
S elements, often becomes so strong and fixed that 
the substitution of one character for another of the 
same class or organ, a mere vo^el change, or a 
I transposition of the root-letters, is sufficient to hide 
[ from our view the most perfect affinities. And far- 
ther, the obscurity and confusion in which the ir- 
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regularity of the English alphabet tends to involve f 
all our ideas respecting the nature and relations 
of articulate sounds — an irregularity which, on the \ 
one hand, frequently either assigns to one and the / 
same t^haracter elementary sounds uttered by dif- ^ 
ferent organs or with different degrees of ailicula- i 
tion, or, on the other, employs a variety of charao- / 
ters to represent one and the same sojmd — present f 
to the English and American student still greater 
obstacles to the successful study of comparative / 
philology. The only remedy for both these evils \ 
— ^the obtuseness of our perception of affinities tod 
the vagueness and confusion of our ideas of affin- / 
ity — is to teach the English alphabet in such a way / 
as to give an early and familiar acquaintance with 
the nature and legitimate mutations of articulate 
sounds ; and the true Roman system of notation 
furnishes the best possible basis on which to impart 
this instruction and effect this remedy. K we were 
taught, from our first entrance upon the study of / 
Latin, to classify the letters, especially the conso- • 
nants, according to their different organs of utter- / 
ance or degrees of articulation, and were uniformly = 
accustomed to a close observation of the relations 
of letters and to the examination and comparison / 
of words by their radical sounds and not by their I 



/ 
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mere outward formfl, these interchanges of sounds 
of the same class, so frequent ip different dialects^ 
of the same language and different languages of the 
same family would no longer escape or snr|)rise us. 
We should then readily discover, where we should 
otherwise naturally overlook, such affinities as the 
following, e. g.^ Latin GeLiDus, German KaLT, 
English CoLD; Greek BPeMw, Latin FReMo; 
Greek 'PtTof , Latin FRiGus ; Greek l^fjTwfii^ Latin 
FRanGo (root FRaG), English, -BReaK; Latin 
ViGilo, German WaCHen, English WaKe, 
WatCH ; Latin DoCeo, Anglo-Saxon TaeCan, En- 
glish, TeaCH ;* Latin nox (root, NoCT), German 
NaCHT, English NiGHT ; Latin TRaho, English 
DRaw, DRag ; German DuRST, English THIRST ; 
Latm PaNDo, English BeND; Latin GeRo, En 
glish OaRry ; Latin' FeRo, Engli^ BeaR ; etc., etc 
Now it is obvious that a very large proportion 
of the affinities existing between the Latin and the 
other members of the Indo-European family of laa- 
' guages are discoverable only on the R^man systetti 
( of pronunciation, since the affinities themselves ex. 
' ist only betWBen the Roman sounds of the root- 
letters and the radical sounds of the corresponding 

* The Anglo Saxon o Has here, as elsewhere, suffered the 
me oormptien in' Englldi which the Bonum o has in ItaKaa. 
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words in the cognate tongues. It follows, there* 
fore, that, in the study of the foreign relations of 
the Latin language and of comparative philology in 
general^ the man to whose ears the Roman pronun- 
ciation is entirely familiar, has immensely the ad- 
vantage of him who is unfamiliar with it. And ) 
siich familiarity wHl be acquired, on the part of the / 
English or American student, only by the constant ( 
practice of the Roman system. 

Instances in illustration of the affinities between 
Latin words, and words of similar sound and im- 
port in the kindred languages — affinities which are 
apparent on the Roman pronunciation, but ob- / 
soured by the English — might be adduced almost ' 
AD iKPiNiTUM. Take, e. ^., the following Latin / 
and Greek words: acbsis and aneaLg^ a kind of \ 
borax ; acoetis and aKoiTig^ a concubine ; acies and i 
5«tf , aKTjy a point or edge of any thing ; cedrus 
and KeSpogj a cedar tree; cedris and Kidpig^ the I 
fruit of the cedar ; Celaenae and Ke^dcvai ; cello 
(from which antecei^lo, etc.) and KiX^o), to move, 
put in quick motion; akin to which are, celee, 
quick ; geles, a race-horse ; celox, a fast-sailing 
yacht, and KiXrjg, quick, and also (sc. tmrog) a race- 
horse, and (sc. vavg) a little boat, pinnace or yacht ; 
CERA and KTipbg^ wax; centrum and Kevrpov; cob- 
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RASus and Kepdaogy a cheny-tree ; cebcubus aad 
itipKovpo^y 2L light sailing-vessel; obobium and Kir 
P6pioVj a drinking-oup ; cici and iciiUy the castor- 
oil plant ; cicikus and Kiiuvog ; cibcabum and Kip- 
KoiQVy a mandrake ; cista and Klarriy a box or chest ' 
ciTHABA and KiOdpa ; Cibbha and Kif>fta ; Qibce and 
Kiptcfj ; Oibcabus and Kipicaiogy of or belongbg^ 
GiBCE ; ciBCiinjs and KipKivog^ a pair of compasses ; 
CETB and icTiTrjy a whale ; coelum and Kdikog (En* 
/ glish, hollow) ; Cinyps and Ktw^ ; Cinbas and 
I Kiviag ; Cbltab and Kekrai ; Cilicia and KiXiKla ; 
dBTAEDus and Klvaidog^ an unchaste person ; Crr* 
/ T]fuM and KirrCov ; gemo and yej^o), to groan ; GEisr- 

/ Ssis and yeveatg ; gebbae and ye^/Sa; Getae and 
Tirol ; gypsum and yvtpog ; gyeus and yvpog ; 

I Gythium and Tvdtov; scella, or sqvilla, and 

i atct^^a, a sea-onion ; sci&bus and a^tovpof , a squir- 
rel ; QVE and koL ; oestus and icearbgy a girdle ; 

/ CENSUS and KTJvaogy a tax *; cincinnus and Kiiciwog^ 
a ringlet of hair ; oiccus and KiKKog^ the frait- 
core ; cio and «^6), to move, etc. ; circus and 

; ictpKog, etc., etc. : or the following Latin and Ger- 
man, or Greek words : ag-eb and ack-er^ a field ; 
aqv-a aftd aeA,' water, as in Biherach; cella and 
heUeTy a room ; ooqvus or cocus and koch^ a 
cook ; VACILLABB and wackeln^ to waver, totter ; 
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MUBus and mcmer ; mub and maua ; bug-ebe and y 
saug-en^ to suck ; cista and kUte ; ciceb and hichery 
a chick-pea ; goena {icolvoq^ common) and koena, 
which, in some parts of Silesfe, is the word for the 
common meal; cabceb, Greek KdpKopov^ German 
IcepkeT^ Welsh carcar^ a prison ; Caesab and Kaiser; , 
CEVA and kuh^ English cow ; nat^ba and natUr ;\ 
COELUM {koIX&u) and hoMy hdhlcj hoUow ; yicla \ 
and wickej a vetch ; ceeasits and Jcirsche ; jug-um / 
and jochy a yoke ; ac-ies and ech-ey a point, cor* f 
ner; acee (paceb) and wackevy fierce, valiant; 1 
viGiLO and wack-en/ pac-io and mach-en; hes- \ 
TEBN-irs and gesteryiy etc., etc. : or the following 
Latin and Saxon, or Welsh words : centc-tom and 
kink; tum-ulus and tomb ; pup-pis and poopy the 
stem of a ship ; oista and Welsh cut; cboc-io 
and croak ; scinc-us and %klnky a kind of lizard ; 
Axc-is and elk; gen-us and kiuy kindy as a noun; 
etc., etc. 

8. Because it greatly angments the incidental / 
and collateral advantages connected with the study ' 
of the Latin language. The value of a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin to the student of general 
philology is universally conceded, and can hardly* 
be over-estimated. Constituting, as it does, tho 
basis of all th6 languages of south-western Aurope^ 
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and being, at the same time, in its essential ele- 
ments, most intimately allied to the Teutonic and 
Celtic families — so intimately that some distin- 
guished scholars have been disposed to consider it 
a daughter rather than a sister of the German, and 
others, to regard it as simply a dialectical devel- 
opment of the Celtic language ; and others still, 
as Reinhold Klotz, have more recently, and with 
more correctness, considered it to be, in its orig- 
inal and essential elements, C.elto-Germanic, but 
developed under a controlling Grecian spirit and 
influence — sustaining, I say, these intimate relations 
to the Celtic, Teutonic, and Romance languages, it 
forms the connecting link between them; whilQ 
many of these again, Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, and 
its daughter, the Norman-French, have each con- 
tributed largely to the formation of our own lan- 
guage ; so that a correct knowledge of the Latin 
becomes indispensable to the full understanding of 
either the English or any of the south-western Eu- 
ropean tongues. It is obvious, then, that the use 
of the Roman system of pronunciation — a system 
* which is itself an integral and vital part of the 
genius of the language, and as such absolutely es- 
sential to the full comprehension of its structure 
and Bjiirit, and which is also closely allied to the 
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vocal systems of the cognate languages — must . 
greatly enhance all the incidental and collateral 
advantages to be derived from the study of the 
Latin, and this in two ways ; 1st, indirectly, by im- 
parting a far more correct and intimate knowledge 
of the Latin itself; and, 2d, directly, by preparing 
the way, especially to the English and American 
student, whose vernacular orthoepy is so alien from 
that of the kindred tongues,*for the more ready 
and thorough acquisition of the languages of mod- 
em Europe. Were we to study the Latin on the \ 
Roman system of orthoepy, it would be found that i 
the shortest road to a thorough knowledge of either \ 
of the more cultivated contmental languages would y 
' not only commence with and run through the Latin, / 
but^ even after leaving the Latin, would be greatly \ 
smoothed and facilitated, to its very termination, 
by a £imiliar acquaintance with the' true pronunci- 
ation of the Latin. 

0. Because it is the only system on which a uni- 
form pronunciation can ever be secure^ even in our / 
own country, to say nothing of uniformity among [ 
the different modern civilized nations. In our ^' 
country there is, at the present time,' a great di- - 
versity of systems. "A very few," says that ac- 
complished Latin scholar, the late Robert Kelly, 
5 
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LL.D., in the article above mentioned, ^^ employ 
the continental vowel sounds, but let the diph- 
thongs and certain consonants suffer. Some give 
the true sound of the letter A, but give E tho 
sound of I, I the sound of the English i in pine, CE 
the sound of E, etc. Others are still more barba- 
/ rian, giving A the sound of E, M and (E the 
\ sound of I, with other atrocious aberrations from 
^ the true standard. The ears of persons trained in 
; one of these schools are offended with the pronun- 
I elation given by the others, and would be offended 
\ in like manner if the true pronunciation were given. 
Indeed, we have heard of instances where the pro- 
/ . fessor has assailed with ridicule pupils who came to 
him with a Moman pronunciation." In immediate 
connection with this he asks, " Why can we not, 
with one consent, abandon our erroneous modes of 
pronouncing Latin, and adopt an uniforpi and cor- 
rect pronunciation ?" And then, after giving the 
Roman scheme, he adds : " Now, what can be de- 
^ sired or imagined simpler than this whole scheme ? 

The sounds are all l&miliar, and can be 

learned with the utmost facility. The unlearning 
^ of the various false methods will not be found a dif- 
ficult undertaking by any one who will set about it, 
f The most inveterate barbarian, by reading aloud 
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for an hour or two a day, will in a fortnight meta-/ 
morphose himself into a veritable* old Roman.* It ] 
will probably be more difficult to persuade scholars / 
to adopt the hard sounds of c and g where they ( 
now make them soft, than to assent to ^ny other '\ 
change required. Some words will strike them 
ludicrously. They will recalcitrate against restor- 
ing to the great Roman orator his good nan;ie, of 
^hich he has been so long and so unreasonably 
.deprived. But there can be nothing intrinsically 
ridiculous or undignified in the pronunciation which / 
classic antiquity uttered. »Tis better to give to/ 
Scipio and Cicero the names by which they were : 
called when in the flesh, and which they invested , 
with immortal glory — far better all these changes / 
— ^than,.as Kraitzer hath it, *to turn the pompous f 
senate of Rome into a tnass of hissing serpents.' • 
The true pronunciation will, as a matter of course, i 
t^ecome to us infinitely more harmonious, dignified / 
imd expressive, than the dissonant utterances by | 
whicU we have so long caricatured the noble Ian- . 

guage Of what importance is the reten- f 

tion of the false methods that within two centuries ^ 
have invaded the language ? There is nothing ' 
about them which entitles them to respect, and 
evprv American scholar who visits continental Eu- 

J 
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rope and attempts to speak or read Lafip, is per- 
fectly ashamed of his pronunciation The 

irregularity of pronunciation that prevails, the gen- 
eral want of confidence, and the conviction resting 
oftentimes, upon the mind of the teacher, of the 
falseness of the system he practices, have a niost 
unfavorable effect on the whole style of reading 
Latin, and not unfrequently upon a rigid observ- 
ance of quantity. The facile and correct reading 
aloud of the classic writers, is not only a beautiful 
and rare accomplishment, but exercises an impor- 
tant influence upon the taste and upon the apprecia- 
tion of nameless graces and beauties of style." . . . 
^^ The philological bearings of a correct pronuncia- 
tion involve considerations of paramount impor- 
tance in connection with this question. The argu- 
ment from philology will ^ress with irresistible force 
upon the mind of the scholar who will examine the 
subject carefully." 

These eminently scholar-like views and sugges- 
tions I have preferred to quote consecutively, 
though not all bearing specifically upon the present 
point, viz., the impossibility of restoring or secur- 
ing in our country an entire uniformity of Latin 
.pronunciation on any other than the Boman. sys- 
tem. 
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Uniformity on the modem English system we / 
have already lost, and can never regain. The hos- ! 
tility of that system to the structure and genius ol 
the Latin language, has forced many institutions, 
both in this country and in Engliand, to at least a 
partial abandonment of it, i. e., to the substitution, 
in part or in full, of the German vowel sounds forf' 
the English. These institutions will be very un- 
likely to' retrace their steps. The intrinsic excel- / 
lence of the German, or, which is the same thing,/ 
of the Roman vowel system, the facility with whieh| 
on that system, the true Latin quantities can be ob^ 
served, and the impossibility of habitually observ- 
ing them in the English method, the increasing/ 
practical convenience of the German system arising 
from oiir growing intercourse with* the scholars oS 
the Continent, all will unite to prevent such a re- 



J 



turn to the English vowel sounds. If these insti- 
tutions change again, they will be morally certain \ 
to advance still further toward ancient Rome. 

But can the scholars of this country and of En- ; 
gland ever unit e^ on the felsely so-called "Conti- 
nental" method of pronouncing Latin ? It is obvi- 
ously impossible. This combination of the German 
vowel sounds with the English diphthongal and 
consonant sounds, though far better than the En- 
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glish system entire, is, after all, a mongrel system 
—a hybrid — ^itself the product of an unnatural, rai- 
congenial onion — and can nef er form the basis of a 
cordial and permanent union among English and 
American Latinists. The true Latin scholars of 
our country, the genuine lovers of Roman litera- 
ture, can never harmonize on a system which sub- 
jects the really euphonious and symmetrical lan- 
guage of the Romans to the countless dissonances, 
irregularities, and serious practical evils occasioned 
by the fidse sounds of the diphthongs ae and oe; of 
c and G before s, i, t, ae and ob; of qv, j, b and t. 
A system liableto such grave, intrinsic objections, 
and wanting the poor outward support of national 
prejudice and pride, can never commend itself to 
general respect and adoption. 

Again, we may safely assume, I think, that the 
scholars of this country and of England will never 
servilely exchange their own national system for 
that of any single nation on the Continent. They 
would recalcitrate more instantaneous and vio- 
lently against saying with the German, Tsits-ero^ 
or Tvith the Italian Ohich-ero\ than with the Roman* 
JSi'kero {Keerkero, not JBcA-ero). 

We are, then, shut -up either to all the serioug 
disadvantages not only of great error but of great 
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diversity in error, or to the adoption of the true > 
Roman system of Latin pronunciation. There is/ 
no other alternative. On this, as on other subjects, \ 
there can be no intelligent and permanent harmony i 
of view and practice except on the basis of truth; i 
and where shall that basis be found except in / 
the Roman system of orthoepy ? This, and this | 
alone, forms a purely scientific and philosophical \ 
ground of uniformity. We must have either a 
harmonious union in the truth, or disunion and dis- 
harmony in error. The true vernacular pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin language must ultimately prevail 
in this country and in England, or we are certainly 
doomed to endless diversity. 

And why should we hesitate in regard to this 
clear, necessary alternative ? We have nothing to 
lose, but every thing to gain, by the cordial adop- 
tion of the truth. Aside from our own personal 
benefits thereby secured, have we not reason to 
hope that, if English and American scholatu should 
generally adopt the Roman system of Latin pro- 
nunciation, the scholars of the Continent would 
soon follow the example? Might we not expect, 
in that case, the prediction of Lipsius to be speed- 
ily fulfilled ? " AlTDBAT KNIM XTKA ALIQVA (aKSTS) 

EX 0M17ES ATTDiBNT.'' The German and Italian 
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scholars would have bnt few changes to make; 
chiefly those pertaining to the diphthongs and to 
.. the consonant c. If, then, even in Germany, where 
the departures from Roman usage are so limited, 
the practical adoption of the entire Rdman system 
* is reckoned by some of their best Latin scholars a 
great desideratum, how much more, in our country 
and in England, where those departures are so nu- 
merous and wide, and where there is now sach a 
diversity of systems^ how much more is the general 
adoption of the Roman system to be earnestly de- 
sired ; not simply on the all-suflScient ground of its 
intrinsic superiority, theoretical and practical, to 
the English system, but also as the only means of 
securing uniformity among ourselves ; of bringing 
us into harmony with the main features of the Ger- 
man and Italian systems ; and possibly, of bringing 
them into full harmony with us and the Roman 
system? "Why," then, in the language of Mr. 
Kelly, *J why can we not, with one consent, aban- 
don our' erroneous modes of pronouncing Latin, 
and adopt a uniform and correct pronunciation ?" 
How glorious a day for the study of this noble Ian* 
guage would be that in Which a uniform pronun* 
elation should be secured on the true Roman basis I 
O NOGZBS COENABQVB bbumI O whcn, it just 00- 
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ours to me to ask in passing, when shall we Latin j 
scholars have a system of pronunciation which will 
enable us, with one accord, to utter those words as 
Horace uttered them, instead of giving four fidse / 
quantities in those eight syllables, and mispronounc- 
ing every syllable but one, as. on the English sys- 
tem we not merely do, but must do ? That single / 
and singularly fortunate exceptional syllable is the / 
interjectional vowel O, in which, it would seem, the : 
English system has the sound jight, simply because •. 
it is impossible to get it wrong. In the very next \ 
syllable, that vowel receives, as it often does on the ' 
English method, the sound of a in what or o in ; 
not^ a sound unknown alike to the Latin, the Ital- 
ian and the Gewnan languages. How long shall ' 
we continue to inflict a barbarous violence on the 
elegant and majestic diction of Caesar and Cicero ? 
of Virgil and Ovid, Horace and Juvenal ? How 
long shall we continue to say, * Multa kwo 
KWET HELLO ?* and ' Non egei^ Maubis jaculis 
NEKWARCU ?' " etc., etc., etc. 

Now all tHe evils connected with our &lse meth- 
ods of pronouncing Latin admit of a ready and an 
effectual remedy. We have but to adopt the per- 
fectly simple and beautiful system of the Romans 
in pronouncing their language, to make ourselves 
6* 
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familiar with it, "at home" in it; and all these 
evils will have vanished. Nor shall we long con- 
tinue in the careful, thoughtful practice of the Ro- 
man pronunciation, without finding ourselves much 
more at home in the language itself than we have 
been or otherwise could be. 

The difficulty of making this change is by no 
means so great as might be supposed. As already 
suggested in the quotation from Mr. Kelly, the 
practice of reading Latin aloud correctly for an 
hour or two a day, will soon create, even in those 
long accustomed to a false pronunciation, a thorough 
distaste for their old method, and an earnest love 
for the new. The true sounds are so harmonious 
with each other, and with the entire structure and 
genius of the language, as to commend themselves 
at once to our enlightened judgment, our chastened 
and refined ear, and our cordial good will. As we 
become familiar with the true system, we shall love 
and prize it. Wb shall appreciate, as we have never 
done before, the real majesty of the Latin language ; 
the true dignity and power of Roman eloquence ; 
the genuine harmonics, and smoothly-flowing num- 
bers of Roman verse. 



v.. 
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Note A. — ^Page 23. 

" The sounds of the long and short vowels, though 
elementarily the same^ were always distinguished in 

length The sound of the long vowels was 

that of the short vowels doubled." — ScheUer*8 Latin 
Grammar, 

The author of "Living Latin" (London, 1847) 
says : " That the Latin vowels have only one sound 
each, long or short, is clear from Priscian, who, 
when he would enumerate the varieties, of sound 
which they admit, mentions only those of accent 
and aspiration, which are merely varieties of its ac- 
cidents, not of the sound itself." 

A. 

In nearly all the cultivated European languages, 
ancient or modern, of Celtic,- Teutonic or Slavonic 
origin, the vowel A has an uniform sound like that 
of a in father. Prominent among these languages 
are the Greek, German, Latin and its modem deri- 
vatives, the Italian, French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and our own mixed vernacular. The excep- 
tions in the sound of the A are limited to the English 
and French. The Greek A, to which the Latin A 
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is precisely equivalent in power, Dionysius of Hali- 
camfbsus describes as being formed with *' th^ 
mouth as much opened as possible." Pennington, 
on The Pronunciation of Oreek^ says (page 28) : 
"It seems clear, from the description of Dionysius, 
that this letter was pronounced as we. sound the a 
in fat/ier. The modem Greeks so sound it, as_do 
most, if not all, of the other nations of Europe." In 
full accordance with the description of Dionysius are 
the statements of the Latin authors, Quintilian, Pris- 
cian, Terentianus, Victorinus Afer, and Capella, who 
speak of the vowel as bemg uttered RICTU PAT- 
ULO, HIATU ORIS, etc. 

E. ♦ 

This second Latin vowel is heard, according to 
Varro, in the bleating of the sheep, which may, 
perhaps, be well represented by the final syllable of 
the verb o-BEY. It is, therefore, wholly unlike the 
English E. Its Italian power, which, in its short 
and long sounds, corresponds to the JS and JET of the 
Greeks, is uniformly recognized throughout conti- 
nental Europe. 



The vowel I, Victorihus describes as being made 
with the mouth nearly closed. It was recognized, 
by both Greeks and Romans, as entirely identical 
with the Greek I, which, as Pennington says (page 
36), " was sounded like the e in mete. The modem 
Greeks so pronounce it ; and here, again, the En- 
glish, in differing from the modem Greeks, differ 
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from all the nations of Europe." Doctor Webster 
says, ^^ The English seat retains the Roman pronmi- 
clation of SIT-US, that is, sbktus." 

O. 

The character O was intended to represent the 
position of the lips in forming the sound. Its short 
and long sounds correspond entirely to the and 
Q of the Greeks, in forming which, Dionysius s%ys, 
'^ the mouth is rounded, and the lips disposed in a 
circle, and the breath strikes upon the extremitiy 
of the lips." The sound of o in not^ therefore, or 
a in what, which is oflen represented to be like the 
short'sound of the Greek, Latin and Gennan o, is a 
totally different sound, made in a different part of 
the voice-passage, and with the lips in a very dif- 
fer^t position — a sound unknown alike to the Greek, 
Latin, German, Anglo-Saxon, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, etc. 

U. 

The vowel U'was uttered, as described by Ca- 
pella, with the lips not only rounded, but protrud- 
ed, and was articulated in the lips. Its sound is 
heard in the lowing of kiue. Hence the verb MU- 
GIRE, to hwy to beUow, is derived from the sound 
made by kine in lowing, and represented by the 
letters MTJ, mod. This vowel, therefore, has inva- 
riably the sound of oo, long or .short, neVer that of 
the English you. Hence the Greeks, in transferring 
Latin proper nouns into their own language, dways 
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express the Latin XT by their diphthong OT ; and the 
Romans, on the other hand, in translating Greek 
proper nouns, always employ their XJ to represent 
the Greek 'diphthong. 



Note B. — ^Page 28. 



• 



^'Az syllabam, cujus secundam nunc e literam 
ponimus, varie per a et i efTerebant, qvidam sem 
per ut Graeci ; qvidam singulariter, tantnm cum in 
dativum vel genitiynm casum incidisseat." — QviN- 
TIL., 1. i., c. 7. 

^' Ea qvae nos per ae, antiqvi per ai scriptitave- 
runt, Jttliai Claxjdiai. Et nihil obstat, qvominns 
hoc aut illo modo scribamus in utroqve numero." — 

VELmS LONGUS, 

*' Alpha semper atque Iota, qvem parant Graeci 
sonum, A et E nobis ministrant : sic nos scribimus." 

*— TBEENTIAinjS. 

"Apud antiqvos i litera pro e scribebatur, nt 
testantur metaplasmi in qyibus est ejus modi syl- 
labarum deductio, ut PicrAiy^STiB, et aui^ai in me- 
dio, pro PICTAE et AULAE." — SCAUEUS. 



Note C— Page 31. 

" Transit qvoqve ait in o productam more anti« 
qvo, ut LOTUS pro LAxmrs, plostrxtm pro plaits* 
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. TBXTM^ COTES pro OAUTES ; sicut etiam contra pro o, 
ait; ut AUSTBUM pro osTEUM, AuscuLUM pro os- 
citlum; frequentissime hoc faciebant antiqvi." — 
Pbiscian. 



Note D. — ^Pagb 31. 

"Ab oloes antiqvi dicebant pro ab illis." — 
Festus. 

^'MoEBOBUM antiqvi pro mubobum ; nam veteres 
pleraqve, eorum qvae nos per u dicimus, per oe 
diphthongop pronunciabant ; et contra punio pro 
POENio, qvod verbum a poena venit. Hino est Pu"- 
NicA BBGNA viDES, cum PoENOS ubiqve legerimus." 
— ^Sebvius; * 



Note E.— Page 42. 

" Prisci pro acipenseb dicebant aqvipenseb, 
pro SEXDECiM, SEXDEQViM. Ex KdpKEpa feccrunt 
febrim qverqveram et carcerem, qvia scilicet Kdp- 
Kep efferebant." — ^Festus. 

" Cum Romani, euntes per Tusciam, interroga- 
rent Agyllinos qvae diceretur civitas, illi, ut pote 
Graeci, qvid audirent ignorantes, et optimum ducen- 
tes si eos prius salutarent, dixerunt %a7pe ; qvam 
salutationem Romani nomen civitatis esse putave- 
runt et, detracta aspiratione, earn Caebe nomina* 
vemnt." — Julius IlYGiKus.apud Seevium. 
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Note F. — ^Pagb 42. 

" Antiqvi per c literae fonnam nihilpminus • g 
usurpabant. 4-Cetark dicebant pro agitare ; pbo- 
DiGiA qvod PEODicANT futura, permutatione g lit- 
erae; nam qvae nunc g appellatar, ab antlq^is c 
Yocabatur, Qvincentum per c literain usurpabant 
antiqvi." — Festus. 

" Pro agro Gabino dicebant Cabino ; pro lege, 
lege ; ACNA pro agna. Aucrio certe ab augenda 
dicta est; et numeri cum c habeant, ut ducenti, 
SEXCENTi, G reliqvi habent lit qvadringenti, non- 

GENTI." — ^yiCTOBINUS. 

"Cameltjm alii dicunt, alii, Gamelxtm. Kego- 
TiUM dictum est qvia nec otium." — Scatjeus. 



Note G. — ^Page 45. 

" Cum is candidatus, qvi coqvi filius habebatur, 
coram Cicerone suffragium ab alio peteret, Ego 
QVOQVE, Cicero inqvit, tibi jure favebo, pro ego 
COQVE." — Qyinct. 

"Ciceronis dictum refertur in eum, qvi coqyi 
filius secum causas agebat. ' Tu qvoqve aderas 
nuic causae ; nam veteres OOQVUS non per c lit- 
eram, sed per q scribebant." — Donatus. 

" CoctJH nonnuUi in utraqve syllaba per q scri- 
bunt, nonnulli et inserta v. In verbo enira ooqvere, 
pro QVOQVERE, Nisus ccusct ubiqve c literam po^^ 
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nendam, tain in nomine qvam in verbo."— Yelhis 
Loi^Gus. 

"Apud antiqvos freqventissime loco cu syllabae 
Qvu ponebatur, et e contrario ; ut abqvus, coqvus, 

OQVULUS, QVUM, QVUE." — ^PBISCIAJf. 

"QvoTiDiE sunt qvi per co, cotidie scribant, 
qvibus peccare licet desinerent, si scirent inde trac- 
tum esse a qvot diebus, hoc est, omnibus diebus." 
— ^Annaetjs Cornutus, 

"Reliqtiae et beliqvi per c scribebantur, co- 
tidie per c et o dicitur et scribitur, pro q ; qvia 
non QVOTIDIE, sed a continente die dictum est." 
— ^Papyeianus. 

"Licinius Calvus Q litera non est usus. Anti- 
qvi CUM adverbium scribebant qvatuor Uteris qvum, 
sed pronunciabant tamen PERINDE AC SI cum 
Bcriptum esset." — ^Victorinus, 



Note H.— Page 46. 

"Antiqvi in connexione syllabarum ibi tantum 
K utebantur ubi a litera subjungenda erat ; qvo- 
niam multis vocalibus instantibus, qvoties id ver- 
bum scribendum erat, in qvo retinere hae literae 
nomen suum possent, singulae pro syllaba scribe- 
bantur, tanqvam satis eam ipso nomine explerent, 
nt puta decimus, d per se, inde cimus ; item ceba, c 
simplex et ba, et bene, ben. Ita et qvoties kanus, 
KABUS scribendum erat, qvia singulis Uteris primae 
le notabantur, k prima ponebatur, qvae suo 



sylla^e 
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nomine a cantinebat ; qvia si c posuissent, oknub 
et CKBUS futurum erat, non canus, et cabus." — 
ScAURUS. Cf. also Abtstarchus, De Arte Gram., 
lib. i., cap. xvii. 



Note I, — ^Page 40: 

" Et nostrarum ultima x, qva tamen carere potui- 
mus, si non qvaesissemus." — Quint., i., iv. 

" Latini voces qvae in x literahi incidunt, si in de- 
cliUatione earam apparebat g, scribebant gs, ut con- 
jugs, LEGS." — ^VlCTORINUS. 

"X duplicem loco c et s, vel g et s postea a 
Graecis inventam, assumpsimus, ut dux, ducis ; bex, 

REGIS." — PrISCIAN. 

" Ante Augustum cs vice x." — Isidorus. 
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TEUTH IS EVEEY THING. By Mrs. 
•^ Thomas Gbldabt. 1 voL 18ma Price 60 cents. 

** The interest of the volume is genuine. There is nothing fSa.l8o or spu- 
rious about UL It is true to nature ; it is true to the heart.** 

** This is a charming little book for the young ; the matter is very in> 
teresfing, not overdrawn, whUe its tenor is to yhn over youth to the prao> 
tice and love of truth.** 

** This is a charming tale, attractive from the simplidty and beauty of 
feeling which pervades it— most useful because it steps not beyond the 
comprehension of youth:**— JBIn^KsA PresB, 

THE LIVING EPISTLE; or, The Moral 

•*■ Power of a Religious Life. By Rev. Ooenelius Ttbbb, of 
Powhatan, Va. "With an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Fulleb, of 
Baltimore. 1 voL 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

**It is adapted to the wants of the times, and, we trust, will be exten- 
sively rmd.''— Southern Baptiat MUtifmary Magazine, 

" A book full of good counsels, important lessons, elevating the idea of 
the Christian life, and encouraging tiie reader to holy living and action." 
—Hew York Obeermr, 
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